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Notes. 


“DRINGER” AT HARROW. 


SomE interesting letters have appeared 
recently in the columns of The Observer 
concerning a toothsome concoction popular 
among the boys at Harrow School, and 
known as a “ Dringer.’’ The nature of the 
dish and its origin are explained in the 
following letters, which I copy from your 
contemporary of 21 November :— 

_ Sir,—Bishop Welldon fell, I think, into an 
inaccuracy when he spoke of ‘ Dringer,’’ and 
made it equivalent to ‘‘ strawberry mess.” The 
correct phrase is “‘ A Dringer,”’ and the compo- 
sition is very elaborate. ‘“‘A layer of straw- 
berries is secreted in sugar and cream at the 
bottom of a clean jam pot, and this receives a 
decent covering of strawberry ice.” See a 
fovt-note to ‘ The Hill,’ p- 101. 

This delicacy takes its name from Henry 
Stainer Dring, of Rockgrove, co. Cork, who 
went to Harrow in 1880, left in 1883 and died in 
1889. Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 

Nov. 15, 1915. 





DEAR Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Randal 
Roberts asks whether any old Harrovian can 
tell him when the term “ Dringer’”’ came into 
general use at Harrow. I think it was about 
the year 1882. The boy who gave his name to 
this delectable dish was H. 8S. Dring, son of 
S. Dring, of Rockgrove, co. Cork, who entered 
the school in January, 1880, and died in 1889. 

Dr. Welldon in his ‘ Recollections’ speaks 
of the “ Dringer”’ as if it were the ordinary 
“Strawberry Mess,’ as known to the less fortu- 
nate Etonians. I hardly dare to correct-my old 
Headmaster, but for the honour of Harrow I 
should like to point out that the very essence 
of the ‘‘ Dringer’”’ was its difference from the 
ordinary Strawberry Mess. The latter was 
simply a plate of strawberries with iced cream 
on the top. To Dring belongs the glory of 
having added to these ingredients a great spoonful 
of strawberry ice. His fame rests upon this, 
and not upon the “ excepticnal voracity ”’ with 
which he is credited by Dr. Welldon, although 
I have no doubt that he possessed that too in no 
small degree. Yours faithfully, 

C. H. St. J. Horney. 
Shelley House, Chelsea, S.W., 
Nov. 15, 1915. 


DEAR Sir,—I remember seeing H. 8S. Dring eat 
the compound—which I presume is now known 
as a dringer—in Hance’s. a shop down the hill 
leading to the cricket field. 2d. worth cf straw- 
berries, ditto of strawberry ice, and ditto of 
cream ice composed the delightful mess. I was 
at Harrow 1881-1884. I believe that Dring 
came from Treland, but am now away from my 
books, so cannot make sure. 

Yours truly, 
S. Mavrogant, Capt. 
2/1st Brecknockshire Batt., South Wales 
Borderers, 
Sketty Camp, Swansea, 

Nov. 15, 1915. 

These descriptions relate to the “ dringer ’ 
of twenty years ago, but the delicacy at the 
present time is as popular as ever, and 
infinitely more diversified. It is composed 
not only of strawberries, but of raspberries, 
blackberries, or bananas — whichever fruit 
happens to be in season. Now it is no 
longer served in “a clean jam pot,” as 
described in Mr. Vachell’s novel ‘The 
Hill,’ but is eaten from a small glass dish 
just like an ordinary ice. The foundation 
consists of the fruit, with sifted sugar and 
plain whipped cream, over which a heap of 
strawberry ice is piled. It is sold by several 
of the pastrycooks in the town. As Mr. 
St. John Hornby admirably remarks: “To 
Dring belongs the glory of having added.... 
a great spoonful of strawberry ice.” The 
fame of Henry Stainer Dring seems to rest 
upon a sure foundation. For thirty years his 
name has been more often in the mouths of 
his brother Harrovians than that of any 
other celebrity bred on the Hill, and it seems 
probable that it will continue to be spoken 
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as long as the school exists. It would be 
interesting to know how many other persons 
have given their names to a comestible. 
My memory can only recall John, fourth 
Earl of Sandwich, and Sally Lunn. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 





YESTERDAYS IN OLD EDINBURGH. 


Tue date at which Edinburgh first received 
the charter constituting it a Royal Burgh is 
uncertain. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that it was one of the first, as we 
read of it being one of the burghs forming 
the ‘‘curia quatuor burgorum,” (which is 
referred to in ‘“‘leges et consuetudines 
quatuor burgorum  Berewic, Rokisburg, 
Edinburg, et Strivelin”’), the four burghs 
composing the Chamberlain’s Court or Air. 
King David refers to Edinburgh as ‘“ meo 
burgo’’; and he granted to the Abbey of 
Holyrood a charter of the Church of St. 
Cuthbert and of lands in and near Edinburgh. 
The seal of the Burgh was appended to a 
treaty of alliance with France in 1295; to 
a commission appointed to treat for the 
liberation of David II. in 1356 ; to conditions 
of peace between England and Scotland in 
1364 ; and to the appointment of the Earl of 
Arran as Governor of the realm in 1542. 

In the long roll of municipal dignatories 
of the city, the first to be mentioned is 
William de Dedyk, otherwise William de 
Fotherig, who had the title of alderman. 
In 1296, along with twelve burgesses, 
he signed the Ragman Roll, swearing 
allegiance to Edward I. of England. The 
first person to bear the title of Provost 
was John de Quhitness in the year 1377. 
The bailiffs or bailies were originally deputies 
or assistants to the Provost, holding courts 
within the city and liberties of Edinburgh. 
One of the principal members was the Dean 
of Guild, regarding whose office an Act of 
Parliament was passed in 1469 to the effect 
that he was to be elected by the members of 
Town Council and craftsmen, and that no 
captain or Constable of the King’s castles was 
to be eligible for election to that office. By 
an Act of 1593 considerable elasticity is 
allowed in the jurisdiction of the Court 
“in settling all actions and matters concerning 
merchants; betwixt merchant and merchant; 
and betwixt merchant and mariner.” 

A pamphlet published about that time 
shows that 

“he was created a Justice of the peace, with the 
power of mulcting all persons, merchants, or 
trades addebted to the town, or carrying on trade 
without a license ; shutting the shops of those 


who sell foreign goods without payment of the 

higher duties; making lockfast doors where 

foreign goods are secreted, either in Edinburgh o1 
sith.” 


From this same pamphlet it appears there 

were two classes who could obtain the free- 
dom of the city. The burgess was created 
by a “ minor payment of the simple ticket,” 
which besides required the disbursing of a 
‘““weekly penny.” The other class consisted 
of those who held a gild or guild ticket, many 
of them being 
““men of family, as possessing funds, and sailing 
in merchandizing to Germany, or.the towns of 
the Netherlands, and quite unconnected with the 
guitter bluides, or Edinburghers, who paid heavy 
duties on importation of, or for dealing in, foreign 
commodities, such as wine, silk, velvet, wax, 
plumb-damisses, spiceries of all sorts, claith of 
silk, goud, or any foreign goods, for which a 
guild ticket was obtained from the dean.”’ 
By a writer of some later date doubt was 
cast on the statements made in the pamphlet, 
but there must have been some ground on 
which the author based them. 

In all Royal Burghs the office of Treasurer 
was one to which considerable honour and 
dignity were attached. Like the Provostship 
it carried with it three years of office, ever 
although at the time of his election the 
nominee had only one year of his term of 
Councillor to run. 

As can be supposed from the nature of 
the different vested interests of the time, at 
elections there was often considerable popular 
clamour, and with a view to control these 
outbursts an Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1469 in which the following clause 
occurs :— 

“Item, touching the Electioun of Officiars in 
Burrows, as Alderman, Baillies, and other officiars, 
because of great contention zeirly for the chusing 
of the samine, thro’ multitude and clamour of 
commons, simple persons, it is thought expedient 
that na officiars nor Counsel be continued aie the 
King’s lawes of Burrows further than on zeir, and 
that the chusing of newe officiars be in this wise, 
that is to say ; that the Auld Counsel of the Town 
sal chuse the newe Counsel, in sick number as 
accordis to the Town, and that the Newe Counsel 
and the Auld in the zeir aforesaid sal chuse all 
officiars pertaining to the town, as Alderman, 
Baillies, Dean of Guild, and other officiars ; 
And that the said crafts sal chuse on person of the 
samine craft that sal have vote in the said Elec- 
tioun of Officiars for the time, in likewise zeir by 
zelr. 

Among many other decrees, it was noted 
at different periods that the new standards 
of the pint and firlot were to be kept at 
Edinburgh, along with the measure and 
standard for herring and white fish, and the 
‘standard ell for cloth measure. Regula- 
, tions were made for the sale of the neces- 
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saries of life for the people ; markets for the 
sale of bread were to be held every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, and “for flesh” 
on Sunday, Monday, and Thursday. There 
was a prohibition ‘against butchers killing 
beasts on the east side of Holyrood Wynd, 
and the order went forth that the meat 
market was to be removed from the High- 
gate to some more convenient place. The 
Council, or at least some of their members, 
had to regulate the fixing of the prices of 
wine, for on one occasion when, neglectful 
of their duty, they were summoned before 
the ‘“‘ Lordis of Secreit Counsall,” it trans- 
pired 

‘that thai had maid na actis nor ordinances 
upoun the prices of the wynis this instant yeir ; 
and as for the cry and proclamatioun maid in 
thair names by the belman, it wes bot be word 
and na act nor writ maid thair wpoun.” 

An interesting document which is worthy 
of being preserved, as showing the feeling in 
the capital over the murder of “ King 
Henry ”’ in his lodging at the Kirk of Field, 
and the subsequent marriage of Mary and 
Bothwell, is an Act of Sederunt of the 
Council in the following terms : 

‘** Apud Edinburgh, secando Julii Anno Domino 
J™veLXvID, 

“The quhilk day, the Provest, Baillies, 
Counsall, and Deaconis of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 
being convenit in the Counsalhous of the samyn ; 
comperit nobi! and mychty lordis, the Lordis 
Erllis of Mortoun and Atholl, having with thame 
the maist honorabill and godlie band laitlie maid 
and subscrivit be thair Lordschippis and _ utheris 
of the nobilitie of this realme, beeand in effect. that 
the saidis Erllis, Lordis, Baronis, and utheris 
subscrivaris of the said band, for thame selffis, 
kin, friendiss, and all that will do for thame, 
bindis and obleissis ilkane of thame to utheris, 
upoun respect of thair dewitie towart thare 
Soverane, the common weill of this thar native 
cuntre and honour of the same; that thai alto- 
gidder, as said is, with thair haill force, power, and 
freindis, sall persew the cruell murtheraris of the 
King oure said Soveranis husband to thair 
uttirmest, seik and procure the dissolutioun of the 
unlauchfull mariage maid betuix her Hienes and 
the Erll Bothuile by all meanis lauchfull; as 
alswa oure said Soverane to be relevit of the 
thraldome, bondage, ignominy, and schame 
quhilk sch6 hes sustenit and underlyis be the 
said Erllis occasioun; and the person of oure 
undoutit and innocent Prince reposit to full 
suirtie, and relevit of the eminent danger quhilk 
now he stands in; and finalie, justice restorit 





and uprychtlie ministrat to all the liegis 
and subjectes of this realme. The quhilk 
maist godlie and honorabill band, in presens 


of the said Provest, Bailies and Counsall, 
being rede and considderit, thay all, in ane voce, 
understanding the samyn to be bayth honorabill 
and godlie, ratifiis and approvis the samyn, and 
grantis and consentis and promittis thair assist- 
ance and fortificatioune to the saidis Lordis in 
furthsetting, persewing, and avanceing of the 





premissis to thair utter power ; and for assistance 
heirof hes requestit and desynit the rycht 
honorabill Sir Symon Prestoun of Craig millar 
knycht, Provest, for thame, and in thair names, 
with the saidis Lordis to subscrive the said band, 
quhilk sal be als sufficient as gif thai had subscrivit 
the samyn with their proper handis; and for 
observing heirof, ordanis this present ordinance 
to be insert and registrat in the Counsall buke of 
the said burgh, and ‘for the mair suir testificatioune 
of thair consentis, as said is.’ 

At times royalty had interested itself in 

the election of magistrates and counsellors. 
In 1578 the King directed missive letters to 
be sent to the 
‘*provest, baillies, counsall, and deykinis of 
craftis of the Burgh of Edinburgh anent the 
chesing sic Magistratis for the yeir to cum as his 
Hienes tuke to be maist efficient to his service 
and to contene the said burgh at the obedience 
and command of his Hienes self.” 
The command, as was most proper, was 
formally considered, and reply made of the 
procedure followed in the Burgh, intimation 
being given that when the leet was com- 
pleted it would be submitted to his Majesty, 
and that “alwyse, quhat his Majestie wald 
thame to do in that and all uther thingis 
they suld be fund obedient subjectis.”’ 
The leet was forthwith submitted for his 
inspection, and it having met with his 
approval, orders were given for the choosing 
of the persons so nominated. The following 
were the names which met with such august 
approval :— 

** Alexander Clerk, burges of the said burgh, 
provest ; 

** Johnne Robertsounne, Andro Sclater, Johnne 
Arnot, and Maister Michaell Cheesholme, baillies ; 

‘* Luke Wilsoun to be continewit, or electit of 
new, dene of gild ; 

‘ James Ross tu be continewit, or electit of new, 
thesaurar ; 

‘*Maister Johnne Prestoun, Johnne Johnnes- 
toun, broder to the Laird of Elphingstoun, 
Thomas Wans in place of David Williamsoune, 
Robert Cunninghame in place of Johnne Robert- 
soun, Adame Craig, Goldsmyth, and James 
Inglis, Skynnar, in place of Thomas Aikanheid, 
for the new Counsale.’ 

Certain procedure of election is enjoined, 
the new “ officiars’’ to be elected ‘‘ within 
thre houris nixt efter thay be chairged 
thairto, under the pain of rebellioun, and 
putting of thame to the horn.” The persons 
so ““nominat to be electit”’ are to accept 
office in thesame time under like penalties ; 
and special charge is given to 

‘“the marchandis, craftismen, and haill inha- 
bitantis of the said burgh, to reverence and obey 
thame during the nixt zeir, as thair lauchfull 
magistrattis,”’ 

and the said magistrates are not “to 
presume or tak upoun hand to depart furth 
of this realme ” without special licence. 
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At a later Council held at Holyrood we 
find that a representation was made to the 
King, by the baillies, Council, assessors, and 
deacons, that, having received the royal 
-commands,they had at once met, and elected 
the said Alexander Clerk to be Provost, 

*“ and not onlie that, bot alsua, seeing he is now 
-absent in Fyff, they have alreddy directit thair 
writing to him, declairing the manner to him, 
and willing him to cum cwir and accept the 
-office.”” 

The petition was presented for the Council 
by Henrie Neisbett and Johnne Adamsoun, 
two of the baillies, who were fortified in 
the advocacy of their case by an extract 
from the Burgh records, signed by Alexander 
Guthrie, the Common Clerk of the Burgh. 
The King’s command had been given “ in 
the palice of Halieruidhous, in presence of 
his Hienes Secreit Counsall, with his awin 
mouth,” regarding the election; and in 
respect that it had been duly given effect 
to, and that the baillies and Council had 
sent their missive to the Provost “ requeisting 
him with all diligence to repair towartis 
thame for executioun of the said office,” his 
Majesty was pleased to grant the prayer of 
the petition and suspend the aforesaid 
letters. 

The duties of the magistracy in those days 
were as multifarious as at present. Educa- 
tional matters came under their control, 
and on many occasions the solution of 
difficulties was not easy. Such a position 
is thus indicated. The baillies, Council, and 
kirk of the Burgh of Canongate had a 
grievous complaint, inasmuch as their rights 
had been infringed, 

““ they being ane burgh, havand privilegis and 
liberteis lyke unto uther burchis within this 
realme, grantit: of auld be his Hienes maist nobil 
predicessouris, as alsa ane severall and particular 
kirk establischit amangis thame, sa have they 
bene evir cairfull according to their dewiteis 
that thair youth sould have bene instructit and 
brocht up in the knowlege of God and gude letters, 
and thairfoir hes had grammar sculis, ane or_ma, 
and that not onlie sen the Reformation of Reli- 
gioun, bot also in tyme of papistrie and past 
memorie of man.”’ 

This being so, they carried an appeal to the 
Lords of Council, on the grounds that one 
Williame Robertoun, 

‘“scule maister of Edinburgh, be sum particular 
solisitatioun, purchest ot his Hienes in the moneth 
of October last (1580) the confirmatioun of ane 
— gift, gottin in tyme of blindnes at the 
abbot of Halieruid hous, then bein in minoritie, 
without consent of the convent, and be the same 
hes stoppit and dischairgit thair sculis be the 
space of ane quarter of ane yeir or mair last bipast ; 
throw the quhilk thair haill infantis and childrene 
ar dispersit and scatterit, as presentlie they yit 
remane, to the great dishonour of God, hurt of 





thair commoun weil, and tinsell of thair haill 
youth.” 

All the parties interested charged to 
compear before their Lordships. Johnne 
Achesoun, Mr. Johnne Hart, baillies of the 
Cannongait, and Johnne Brand, minister, 
for themselves and in name of the rest of the 
baillies and others, as also the said William 
Robertoun, accompanied by Thomas Craig, 
“his prolocutour,’ having each presented 
their case, the Lords 

¢ findis thameselffis not to be judges competent to 
the said mater, and thairfoir remitts the samin 
to be decydit befoir the judges competent thairto 
as accordis.” 

It will be noted it was left to the appellants 
to determine to what other court of appeal 
they would carry their claims. 

It can easily be supposed that in the 
matter of trades carried on within a burgh 
some supervision or regulation was neces- 
sary. In 1587 certain Flemish workmen 
approached the King, asking permission “ to 
cum within his realme to exercise thair craft 
and occupatioun in making of searges 
growgrams.” As a set-off to the privilege 
of settlement, they agreed for the sake of 
the common weal of the realm to give the 
benefit of their experience, so that everything 
would make towards “ane _perpetuall 
floresching ”’ of the trade within the kingdom. 
Naturally, the King was inclined to consider 
favourably any request which would tend 
to the prosperity of the kingdom without 
impairing the privileges of those subjects 
already engaged in its commerce. Ac- 
cordingly, after reasonable provision had 
been made that the 
“saide strangearis are obliged not to suffer any 
personis of thair awn natioun and vocation to 
beg or trouble this countrie for povertie,”’ 
arrangements were concluded by which they 
were admitted, and ‘his Matie appointet 
ane honest and discreit man Nicolas Vduart, 
burges of Edinburgh, to be visitor and 
oversear of the craftsmen.’ Furthermore, 
the magistrates of Edinburgh and other 
burghs where they might remain were 
ordained to make them burgesses of their 
burghs, and to furnish to each of the 
workmen ‘ane sufficient workhome to 
begyn thair work and na further.” 

On 17 Dec., 1576, an attack had been 
made upon the King in the Tolbooth by “ane 
Rascall multitude in armes, at the instiga- 
tiovn of certain seditious ministeris and 
baronis.”” It does not seen to have been 


anything of a particularly harmful nature to 


any of the retinue, but his Majesty found 
that any taking part in it had been guilty 
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of high treason. Naturally, the Provost 
and bailies of the Royalty, as being the 
preservers of law and order, had rather a 
bad time of it. They had to appear before the 
King and Council, and with much humility, 
for the purpose of “ pacifeing his Hienes 
wrath,’ proposed certain reforms which they 
pledged themselves to see carried out. One 
of these was that 

““nane of the saidis foure ministeris sa]be at ony 
tyme allowed of us to use the function of the 
ministerie wythin the fredome of this your 
Hienes burgh cf Edinburgh.” 

And applying the garment of sackcloth and 
ashes to themselves as a corporation, thereby 
showing their desire to atone as far as in 
them lay for the allowing of the misde- 
meanour, they agreed that in future, at 
elections of their “ officiars,”’ the lists of those 


nominated should be submitted for his 
consideration. That this agreement was 
acted upon we have already seen. The 


King further enjoined that in future the 
liberty the ministers had of “‘ remaining and 
habitatioun togeddir be thame selffis and 
thair famileis within the circuit of ane clois ”’ 
be taken from them, and that the Tolbooth, 
which had been used as the ‘“ townis 
counsalhous,” should be kept for the pur- 
poses of the Exchequer. 

In 1621 
“oure souerane Lord and Estattis of Parlia- 
ment, considering the greit hurt cuming into 
thys cuntrey by the superfluous usage of 
unnecessarye sumptuousness in meat, apparrell, 
and otherwyse,”’ 
passed an edict that none of the lords or 
others should wear any clothing of 
“gold or siluer cloathe or any gold or siluer lace 
upon thair apparellis or on any pairt of thair 
bodies heirafter, and that no manner of persoun 
sall have anye apparrell of veluote, satine, or 
uther stuffis of silk,” 
except noblemen, Lords of Parliament, his 
Majesty’s Councillors, Lords of Session, or 
barons of quality, having of “frie yeirlie 
rent four score chalderis victuell or sex 
thousand merks of siluer.”” Included in the 
number having permission were provosts of 
the principal ‘‘ burrows within this kingdom,” 
baillies, deans of guilds, and thesaurers. On 
their garments they were to have no further 
adornment save “a playne walting Laice 
upon ye seamis or borderis of thair cloathes 
with beltis and hatbandis embroidered wi 
silk.” 

Such was the garb of those ‘“ who sit in 
council”? in the bypast centuries. What 
improvement has been made in that of the 
twentieth 7? J. Linpsay Hutson. 

Bonjedward, Jedburgh. 


‘ 
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Cox, 38 
Craig, 66 
Crawley, 42 
Culliford, 185 
Cutler, 197 
Davis, 53, 184 
Dawson, 52, 53 


Dean, 126 
Debridge, 178 
De Cleeve, 116 
Dellap, 187 
Denmark, King 
of, 201 
Dickinson, 19 
Digby, 60 
Dixon, 57 
Dobree, 140 
Dolland, 181 
Dring, 188 
Ducrow, 38 
Dunn, 174 
E., 157 
Ehliot, 70 
Elliott, 136 
Elstob, 139 
Enchmarch, 83 
Esden, 30 
Evans, 60 
Eves, 69 
Faden, 134 
[Flarmiloe, 175 
Fenner, 208 
Field, 6, 17 
Fielder, 62, 119 
Fisher, 127 
Flower, 81 
Forest, 115 
Forster, 24 
Foster, 9 
Foulkes, 165 
Foxcroft, 92 
Froud, 41 
Fulbrook, 115 
Gadsby, 54 
Gawler, 208, 213 
Gibson, 219 
Gilding, 112 
Gill, 121 
Gillbuly, 25 
Godfrey, 98, 203 
Goldsworth, 185 
Goodwin, 68, 84 
Goodbehere, 200 
Graystock, 186 
Green, 26 
Greig, 100 
Griffin, 18, 58 
Haines, 52 
Hall, 16 
Hammond, 53, 
107 
Hanbury, 214 
Hancock, 215 
Harris, 213 
Hat—, 72 
Haworth, 9 
Haywood, 28 
Head, 133 
Heath, 43 
Heaums, 36 
Hills, 136 
Holdsworth, 143 


Honey, 101 
Hopkins, 162 
Horniblow, St 
Horton, 48 
Hoskins, 108 
House, 23: 
Howell, 12° 
Hunt, 49 
Jackson, 47 
James, 292 
Jarvis, 23 
Jellicoe, 34 
Jermyn, 198 
Jones, 205 
Joy, 104 
Keale, 220 
Keen, 96, 180 
Kelly, 218 
Kershaw, 10 
Kidwell, 172 
Kinton, 164 
(L)anci—, 114 
Langridge, 149 
Leach, 146 
Leech, 171 
L’Hermite, 163. 
Linton, 70 
Lloyd, 156, 216 
Longman, 180 
Lovett, 126, 158 
Lowdell, 149 
Luttrell, 141 
Luxton, 131 
Lyon, 17 
Mair, 217 
Maltwood, 3I 
Mansfield, 70 
Marshall, 186 
Martin, 162 
Massey, 158 
Mawson, 154 
Maxfield, 55 
Meader, 95 
Metcalf, 159 
Mitchell, 12 
Morgan, 3, 93 
Morris, 21, 166 
204 
Newton, 93 
Noridge, 114 
Nye, d 
[O]jldford, 160 
Overall, 94 
ace, 199 
Packwood, 169° 
Page, 155, 213 
Paget, 207 
Parker, 100 
Parnell, 179 
Parsons, 223 
Payne, 110 
Pearce, 213° 
Pearson, 101 
Peirce, 142 
Pember, 163. 
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InvEXx oF NAMEs (continued).— 


Perry, 2 
Phillips, 40, 95 
Pickton, 75 
Pillfold, 79 
Pinchen, 140 
Ponton, 145 
Porter, 86 
Potter, 93 
Price, 44 
Proctor, 162 
Pulley, 31 
Ralegh, 198 
Ramsden, 181 
Redwood, 190 
Reeves, 25 
Rich, 194 
Richards, 95, 
118, 189, 222 
Richardson, 191 
Roberts, 45 
Robinson, 183 
Robson, 82 
tochfort, 1 
Rose, 3, 9 
Rowbotham, 10 
S., 157 
Sanford, 36 
Sangster, 8 
Savage, 48 


Scott, 201 
Scudamore, 81 
Seager, 70, 73-4 
Sealy, 83 
Sewell, 91 
Shearing, 57 
Sheppard, 46 
Sherwood, 71 
Shewell, 5 
Simpson, 27, 57 
Slade, 92 
Smith, 129, 182 
Smurthwaite, 55 
Speke, 14 
Sprague, 4 
Squire, 5 
Stanfield, 144 
Stanton, 57 
Starie, 163 
Stearns, 95 
Steell, 122 
Stevenson, 88 
Stickney, 153 
Stirke, 61 
Strange, 64 
Sweden, King 
of, 201 
Summersell, 79 
Suthes, 192 


Swabey, 3 
Taylor, 22, 141 
Theobald, 193 
Thompson, 31 
Tradescant, 97 
Tubb, 15 
Turner, 80, 193 
Twiss, 148 
Vigers, 113 
Viner, 212 
Wagstaffe, 150 
Wakeling, 114 
Walpole, 158 
Ward, 33,67,168 
Watkins, 59 
Watson, 17 
Webb, 39 
Welch, 120 
Wheble, 95 
White, 33, 167 
Wilkinson, 132 
Willeox, 135 
Williams, 151 
Williamson, 117 
Wilmot, 83 
Wood, 63, 89 
Wyld, 13 
Yates, 123-4 
Young, 56 


INDEX OF PLACES. 


Alkmaar, 204 
America, 83 


Kennington, 95, 


111, 


149, 156 


Lark Hall, 126, 158 


Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
38, 88 

Beckenham, Kent, 208 

Bengal, 122 

{Berbice 7], 8 

Bombay, 9 

Brixton, 52 

Bromsgrove, Wore., &3 

Burnham, Norfolk, 9 

Calcutta, 14 

Canada, 83 

Canterbury, 215 

Clapham Rise, 82 

Cuper’s Bridge, 202 

Exeter, 83 

France, 201 

Gatton, Surrey, 207 

Halsteads, Yorks, 92 

India, 193 

Jersey, 198 


Lewes, Sussex, 5 
Lichfield, 9 
Nottingham, 52 
Otaheite, 99 
Oxford, 3, 212 
Pedlar’s Acre, 140 
Rushbrook Hall, 198 
Saxony, 214 
Southwark, 150 
Sumatra, 130 
Tabley, Cheshire, 152 
Tiverton, Devon, 83 
Walcot Place, 9 
Waterloc, 209 
Welling, Kent, 12 
West Indices, 99 
Willesden, 95 
Wimbledon, 36 
Windsor Castle, 192 


G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY 


QUOTATIONS 





(See 10 8. x. 127.)—No. 28 in this list was :— 
Titulo dignatus equestri 
Virtutem titulis titulos virtutibus ornans. 
This has remained unidentified in ‘N. & Q.’ 
But it is interesting to find a parallel conceit 
quoted in a foot-note to Ben Jonson’s masque 
“The Hue and Cry after Cupid ’ :— 
Titulo tune crescere posses, 
Nunc per te titulus. 
Epwarp BeEnSsLy. 





“ VIRTUE....IS PEREGRINA IN TERRIS, IN 
CZLO ClIvis.”” (See 10 S. ii. 130.)—Although 
no attempt has been made in ‘N. & Q.’ to 
trace this saying, it may be pointed out that 
Ben Jonson appears to have had it in mind 
when writing the last song in his masque 
‘Pleasure reconciled to Virtue’: Il. 21, 22, 
are :— 

And though a stranger here on earth, 
In heaven she hath her right of birth. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


DickeNS: WuitE-HEapep Boy.— In 
chap. xxv. of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’ 
the schoolmaster’s pupils include four 
*“‘white-headed”’ boys. F.G. Kitton, in his 
careful notes to the Rochester Edition, 
remarks :— 

‘“* As mention is also made of ‘a daxen poll’ among 

the distinguishing traits of the scholars, it is some- 
what difficult to understand what Dickens meant 
by ‘ white-headed.’ ” 
Dickens obviously means not albinos, but 
the very light hair which sometimes belongs 
to early youth and darkens in course of time 
to flaxen or some deeper hue. Strictly 
speaking, one may call the phrase an 
exaggeration, and therefore it may be well 
to notice that it is used by a great con- 
temporary of Dickens as well as a famous 
predecessor in fiction. Thackeray mentions 
a ‘little white-headed boy” in ‘ Philip,’ 
chap. xl. Scott in the first chapter of 
‘Guy Mannering’ introduces Jock, “a 
great, white-headed, bare-legged, lubberly 
boy of twelve years old.” V. RENDALL. 


WHITTINGTON’S HOUSE, CRUTCHED FRIARS. 
—The Gentleman's Magazine tor July, 1796 
(vol. Ixvi. part ii. p. 545), provides a de- 
scription and illustration of a mansion 
then “‘ situate in Hart Street, four houses 
from Mark Lane, up a gateway.” “It is 
expressed,’ says the correspondent, “in 
the old leases as Whittington’s Palace, and 
the appearance, especially external, warrants 
a probability of the tiuth.’’ Apparently 
there are no earlier references to the house 
or more acceptable identification. Lambert’s 
‘History of London’ (1806) has a better 
illustration, but says positively, ““ They are 
the remains of the celebrated Whittington.” 
The later works (Lysons’s ‘The Model 
Merchant of the Middle Ages,’ and Povah’s 
‘Annals of St. Olave, Hart Street’) only 
reproduce these references and illustrations, 
so the identification still rests on some allu- 
sion in old leases of unknown date. 

The demolition of the house about 1840 


occasioned one interesting discovery. The 
museum of the Guildhall had in 1862 











aan ARAM RNS 
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(‘Handbook to the Guildhall,’ second 
edition, p. 15) 

“the blade of a dagger, found near the _blade- 
oone of a skeleton, in a curious old building in 
Hart -street, Mark-lane, called, in old leases, 
Whittington’s Palace, presented by W. Bucknall, 
Esq.; arranged and labelled.” 

This is interesting, but not helpful, and 
an examination of the author’s copy of 
Lysons’s work in the Library (reference 
A 2, 5) has not provided additional data. 
The materials of the mansion were removed 
to a yard opposite the Surrey Theatre and 
there sold by auction, Monday, 19 April, 
1841, by James Miller. The catalogue 
before me lists 154 lots, very few of which 
are of definite interest. So, although the 
auctioneer appealed to the sentiment and 
curiosity of the public by identifying these 
as the “ very superior materials of Whitting- 
ton’s mansion, the renowned Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London,” the numerous 
lots of quartering, framing, rafters, boards, 
sashes, slips, posts, and coping could not 
have been attractive except for re-use 
in some practical manner. A few excep- 
tional lots may have been of greater interest 
than the sparse catalogue description sug- 
gests :— 

Lot 118. Splendid tablet, with fluted pilasters and 

Corinthian caps complete. 

Lot 125. One dozen carved brackets. 

Lot 132. Carved arch, fluted columns with Corin- 
thian caps, and pair of pilasters to match. 

These do not suggest a building of Whitting- 

ton’s period. 

There were not offered in the sale such 
items of special interest as the carved 
ceiling (? plaster), the carved pilasters, and, 
notably, the arms of the twelve principal 
guilds, described as under the windows of 
the first floor. Probably they were other- 
wise disposed of when the house was 
demolished. Alderman Harman may have 
secured them, as Cottingham did not; or 
perhaps they were converted to some other 
use by Mr. James Miller in his business of 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer at 13, Black- 
man Street. 

Also, it is probable that the materials of 
other old buildings were included in the sale, 
making the catalogue an insecure basis for 
deductive identification of Whittington’s 
mansion. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


JOHN ConDER, D.D. (1714-81).—There is 
no reference in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ to a course of lectures by 
John Conder. Accordingly, it may interest 
some of your readers to know that there is 
in the Collection of Local Literature in the 





Reference Department of the Hackney 
(London) Public Libraries a manuscript 
entitled ‘‘A course of lectures on preaching 
by the Reverend John Conder, D.D., & 


S.T.P. Begun February 13, 1769.” It con- 
sists of 141 pp. 
In the same volume and in similar 


‘*Characters of English 


handwriting is: 
This 


writers by Philip Doddridge, D.D.” 
consists of 19 pp. 
THoMAS ALDRED, Chief Librarian. 
The Central Library, Mare Street, N.E. 


Puritan NAMES IN NEW ENGLAND, 1794- 
1830. (See ante, pp. 399, 419, 439, 459.)— 


Nabby Eaton. 15 Aug., 1810. 
Nahum Bryant. 5 July, 1815. 

Naomi Sparhawk. 19 Feb., 1806. 
Nathan Muzzy. 30 Nov., 1809. 
Nymphas Pratt. 22 March, 1809. 
Obed Wilson. 15 May, 1811. 

Ohio Kennedy (man). 29 Nov., 1826. 
Ohn Holbrook. 5 July, 1809. 

Omri Dodge. 17 Jan., 1827. 
Onesiphorus Ayres. 31 Jan., 1810. 
Orestes Forbush. 16 April, 1823. 
Origen Smith. 6 Jan., 1830. 

Orion H. Newton. 21 April, 1830. 
Orpha Camon. 2 Aug., 1809. 

Orra Goodell (man). 19 Feb., 1817. 
Otheniel Alsop. 22 Feb., 1804. 
Othniel Woodward. 11 Jan., 1797. 
Otis Titus. 30 March, 1814. 

Ozias Danforth. 23 Jan., 1799. 

Oziel Wilkinson. 17 March, 1802. 
Pamela Merit. 1 April, 1812. 
Pardon Powel. 11 April, 1810. 
Parley Goddard. 7 March, 1821. 
Parmenio Adams. 14 Jan., 1824. 
Parthena Haskell. 19 April, 1826. 
Patience Delano. 14 Oct., 1829. 
Pearly Healy. 9 Feb., 1803. 

Pedda Day (man). 30 Oct., 1816. 
Peddy Buss (woman). 2 Sept., 1829. 
Peleg Sprague. 29 Nov., 1797. 
Peletiah Gilbert. 22 Sept., 1813. 
Pelthira Hall (woman). 9 Dec., 1829. 
Peltiah Darling. 9 July, 1806. 
Penelope Sedgwick. 23 May, 1827. 
Penuel Perin. 17 Jan., 1821. 

Perez Maton. 19 Oct., 1796. 

Persis Sweetser. 23 Feb., 1803. 
Person Haskell. 14 Oct., 1801. 
Phebor Gates. 19 Jan., 1803. 

Pheby Simonds. 21 March, 1824. 
Phila Aldrich. 17 Jan., 1827. 
Philemon Wright. 19 Feb., 1823. 
Philo Judson. 14 June, 1826. 
Philomela Miller. 16 April, 1823. 
Phirnehas Willard. 15 July, 1801. 
Pompey Lovejoy. 18 Dec., 1826. 
Preserved Smith. 27 Aug., 1806. 
Preserved Sprague. 3 April, 1822. 
Prosper Brooks. 28 Feb., 1821. 
Quartus Pomeroy. 21 April, 1791. 
Recompense Cary (man). 12 April, 1809. 
Rejoice Newton (man). 20 July, 1814, 
Releaf Brown (woman). 12 Jan., 1814. 
Relief Witherby (woman). 5 Jan., 1814. 
Remecmbranee Heaton (woman). 28 Oct., 1829. 
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Renizer Harris. 15 Oct., 1800. | 

Return Jonathan Meigs, jun. 9 Jan., 1811. (His 
father was Postmaster-General of the U.S. in 
1816.) 

Reuel Washburn. 

Rila Scott (man). 

Roana Johnson. 

Roxalania Flagg. 5 April, 1815. 

Roxy Battles (woman). 30 Aug., 1815. 

Royal Makepeace. 29 May, 1805. 

Ruhamah Davis (woman). 8 Sept., 1830. 

Rutha Heard (woman). 18 June, 1817. 

Sabilla Thurston. 12 Feb., 1806. 

Salem Town (man). 31 March, 1802. 

Salmon Sibley. 3 March, 1824. 

Scotto Berry. 25 Aug., 1824. 

Sebas Jackson. 14 Dec., 1803. 

Selah Coles. 6 Sept., 1820. 

Seraph Marsh (woman). 25 Sept., 1822. 

Serena Goodridge. 3 March, 1830. 

Shadrach Remington. 22 Nov., 1797. 

Shebna Dyer. 11 April, 1798. 

Shellam Babbit. 15 June, 1808. 

Sherebiah Baker. 23 Sept., 1790. 

Shevah Houghton. 25 April, 1798. 

Sheverick Weeks. 12 June, 1822. 

Shubael C. Stratton. 29 Nov., 1797. 

Sibbelah Thurston (woman). 1 April, 1807. 

Silana Nelson (woman). 13 Dec., 1815. 

Silence Parmenter (woman). 22 April, 1829. 

Smilinda Wilder. 28 July, 1824. 

Suky Bagg. 27 Oct., 1824. 

Sultina Cobleigh. 11 Aug., 1824, 

Sweeden Taft. 29 Feb., 1804. 

Syntha Bridges (woman). 12 April, 1826. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


(To be concluded.) 


25 Aug.. 1819. 
2 May, 1821. 
29 April, 1818. 


Cotp Hanps, Warm HeEArt.—Years ago 
it was considered that a person whose hands 
were habitually cold was shown thereby to 
be a person of warm heart. If her “ young 
man’”’ remarked to a girl that her hand was 
cold, she would reply that it showed her 
beart was warm and true. In Derbyshire 
villages there was a belief that cold hands 
indicated warmth of heart and were a sure 
indication of fidelity. 

THOS. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

_[**Kalte Hinde, warmes Herz,” is a common 
German ——- playful application: hardl 
matter 0 belief. Is there any analogous Frenc 
saying ?] 


ENEMIES OF Booxs.—The tom-tits which 
abound in Durham have been causing great 
trouble in the Chapter Library by attacking 
the bindings. They have pecked at the tops 
of the backs of old calf, all the way down the 
backs of paper bindings, and have destroyed 
many of the gummed labels that bear the 
press-marks. The Librarian has seen them 
at work, and they have left on the books 
abundant evidence of their operations, and 





of their healthy animal functions. They 


do not appear to have eaten or carried away 
much, if any, of what they have picked off, 
but to have been actuated mainly by a 
love of mischief. They have also attacked 
wallpapers in the Librarian’s house. The 
library windows have now been protected 
by wire netting. J. T. F. 
Durham. 





Oneries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


J. G. Le Martstre, Nove.ist, 1800.— 
‘“* Frederick Latimer; or, the History of a 
Young Man of Fashion. Cork: Printed by 
J. Connor, Circulating Library, Chatterton’s 
Buildings. 1801,” describes the adventures 
of an undergraduate of Christchurch in 
Oxford ; and Oxford is named on nineteen 
of its pages. Robert Watt, in vol. iv. of 
‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ says that the first 
edition of this novel appeared in three 
volumes in 1800, and cost half-a-guinea. 
At the British Museum it is ascribed to 
1799, but without its author’s name. 
Halkett and Laing say that he was J. G. 
Le Maistre, and that he also wrote ‘ Rough : 
a Sketch of Modern Paris’ (London, 1803} 
May we assume that he was John Gustavus- 
le Maistre, who is recorded in Foster's 
‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ as having matriculated 
at Christchurch in 1786; as having taken 
from the Queen’s College his degree as 
Bachelor in 1790, and as Master in 1794 ; as 
becoming a barrister at Lincoln’s Inn in 1791 2? 
The same index shows that his father, 
Stephen, was a graduate of Christchurch, 
and that his grandfather, Cesar, lived in 
London. Were they members of a family 
which belonged to Jersey ? 

E. S. Dopason. 

Union Society, Oxford. 

[At 9 S. vii. 308, the book on Paris is referred 
to in a query forwarded from L’Intermédiaire as. 
“A Rough Sketch of Modern Paris......written 
during the last two months of 1801 and the first 
five of 1802 (London, l* édition 1802, 2° 1803, 
1 vol. in 8°)”). 


St. Swiratn anp Eces.—In a recently 
published book called ‘ Festivals, Holy Days, 
and Saints’ Days,’ by Ethel Urlin, it is 
stated that St. Swithin “restored broken 
eggs to their original wholeness by blessing 
them.’’ Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the reference to the original account of 
this ? RENIRA. 
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THORNES OF OssETT.—I should be very 
grateful for any information about the 
Thornes family of Ossett and any dates 
previous to the marriage of Richard Thornes 
in 1593. Will any one who has access to 
Hopkinson’s MS. pedigrees or Hunter’s 
Yorkshire books kindly say if the name of 
Thornes appears in any of them ? 

M. A. Avry. 

12, Limes Road, Folkestone. 


TIGERS’ WHISKERS.—I am aware that 
Bengali natives pull out the whiskers of a 
dead tiger and use them in magic rites— 
for which purpose they are supposed to be 
very potent. Can any one refer me to 
printed accounts of this practice? Early 
ones would be particularly valued. 

R. E. L. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
I should be glad to be informed as to where 
these lines occur. J. WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 
[Browning's ‘ By the Fireside,’ stanza xxxix.] 


BOLINGBROKE ON THE HapssurG Dy- 
wasty.—In the current number of The 
Quarterly Review a writer states, that 
Bolingbroke, speaking of the Hapsburgs in 
the eighteenth century, said :— 

“‘T never think of the conduct of that family 
without recollecting the image of a man braiding a 
rope of hay, whilst his ass bites off the other end.” 

Where can I find the passage in Boling- 
broke’s writings ? . i. 


BETHAM, ArRTIST.—Is anything known of 
an artist named Betham ? I possess a fine 
portrait in oils of Ralph Price, Esq., three- 
quarter length, life size, probable date about 
1830-40, said to have been an excellent 
likeness, and executed for a public building 
(which was never completed) by a young 
artist named Betham, aged 21 years, whose 
later career could not be traced and whose 
Christian name I do not know. Did he 
belong to the family of Mary Matilda Betham, 
woman of letters and miniature painter, 
1776-1852 (recorded in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’), daughter of the Rev. 
William Betham, of Stonham Aspel, Suffolk, 
and Rector of Stoke Lacy, Hereford? The 
painting is considered so good that an expert 
has pronounced it to be probably by Sir 
William Beechey, R.A., but there is no doubt 
that had it been by him it would have been 
recorded in the family catalogue of pictures. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Kssex Lodge, Ewell, 





WALKER FAMILY, STRATFORD-LE-Bow.—I 
shall be glad to be referred to a source where 
I can find some record of the descendants of 
the above family, whose arms are described 
in Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (1884) as 
follows :— 

“Walker (Bow, near Stratford), co. Middlesex. 
Per pale ar. and sa. on a chev. betw. three crescents 
as many annulets all counterchanged. Crest, on a 
mount vert a greyhound sejant per pale ar. and 
sa. 

In Bow Church there is an elaborate 
memorial erected by their son Thomas to 
James Walker, Esq., and his wife Dorothy, 
who died in 1712 and 1706 respectively. I 
have recently met with a record which states 
that James Walker, son of Richard Walker, 
married Dorothy, daughter of Richard 
Pecock, North End, Middlesex. In ‘ Hol- 
den’s Directory ’ of 1808 I find that a Peter 
Walker, Esq., was residing at Neither Street, 
North End, Finchley. Was he of the same 
family of Walkers ? A. H. MACLEAN. 

14, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


Kennett, M.P.—In the ‘History and 
Antiquities of Reading, by Rev. Charles 
Coates, published 1802, there is 

‘A List of the Mayors of Reading from the first 
year of Henry IV. Such as have a Star affixed to 
their names have been Members of Parliament for 
the borough of Reading.”’ 

First of Henry IV. (1399). 
1403. * William Kennet. 


enry V. 
1415. William Kennet. 

Surtees, ‘Durham,’ vol. i. part ii. p. 72, 
has a pedigree of Kennet of Sellendga 
in Kent, and of Coxhoe, Co. Pal. Durham, 
commencing with Reginald Kennett, said 
to be cennected with Kennetbury in Berks. 

What confirmation is there of these state- 
ments ? R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


‘A TREATISE OF TREASONS’: ScoGan.— 
Who wrote ‘A Treatise of Treasons against 
Q. Elizabeth and the Croune of England, &c. 
Imprinted in the Moneth of Ianuarie and in 
the Yeare of our Lord M.p.t~xxt.’’? The 
book is a defence of Queen Mary of Scotland 
and the Duke of Norfolk, and an attack on 
Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, especially Lord 
Burleigh. The author pretends to be a 
foreigner, but is clearly an Englishman. 
The British Museum Catalogue suggests 
that the work was published at Paris. 

At p. 17 is this passage :— 

“T have heard, that there was in your Country 
a man of meane honestie, called Scogan, who so 
frequently used (for covering of his owne lewdnes 
constantly to charge other men with his own vices 
that thereof itis growen a Proverbe in your language” 
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that when one wrongly chargeth an other with the | AUTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the poem 
fault himselfe did, he that is wrongly charged, saith entitled ‘The Legend of St. George,’ com- 
to the other, Thou playest Scogan with mee.” /mencing :— 

The word occurs frequently throughout the | “St George for Merrie England !” 





book, and also the adjective “‘ Scoganish,” 
which is not recognized in the ‘N.E.D. The 


first reference in the ‘N.E.D.’ s.v. Scoggin | 


is dated 1579. The ‘D.N.B. gives an 
account of John Scogan, Court Jester to 
Edward IV., but throws doubt on his ever 
having existed. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Rats ET CRAPAUDS.—Dans son numéro 
du 21 Septembre le Cri de Paris donne la 
curieuse information suivante. 

Les tranchées de notre front sont infestées 
de rats innombrables, et on a tout essayé pour 
les en débarrasser. Les fox-terriers et autres 
chiens ratiers sont chez nous plutot rares ; 
la propagation, chez les maudits rongeurs, 
des maladies pasteuriennes est difficile, faute 
de virus spéciaux en quantité suffisante. 

**Un autre moyen, encore moins cotiteux et tout 
aussi efficace, est celui qu’on emploie dans la 
marine. Qn sait que les rats pullulent 4 bord des 
navires ; or l’expérience a démontré que la présence 
d’ un seul crapaud les épouvante et les chasse. 
Mettez donc, de distance en distance, des crapauds 
dans des cages de bois et vous verrez aussitot les 
rats disparaitre.” 

Je me rappelais bien avoir lu dans Pline 
une espéce de répertoire de semblables in- 
compatibilités d’humeur entre animaux que 
notre imagination ne rassemble pas d’ordi- 
naire. Je n’ai rien trouvé, chez lui, qui se 
rapporte au cas qui nous intéresse. 

On peut, sans doute, considérer le silence 
de Pline et l’affirmation du Cri de Paris 
comme un commencement de preuves écrites, 
mais l’opinion et, si possible, l’expérience 
d’un de vos lecteurs ferait bien mieux mon 
affaire. PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


“* JERRY-BUILDER.’’—What is the origin 
of this name? If any reader can tell me, 
he will answer a question that I have for 
many years put unsuccessfully to many 
persons—the only satisfaction I can get 
being a very doubtful suggestion about the 
walls of Jericho. Surely there must be a 
better solution than this. Who was the 
original Jerry ? . G. 

[The late Sik James Murray hada long article on 
this word at 98. vii. 305, and it had received dis- 
cussion in our columns some years before. The 
earliest colloquial connexion of the word “jerry” 
with the building trade seems to date from the late 
“sixties ’’; and Ruskin’s use of “ jerry-built” in 
‘ Fors Clavigera’ in 1875 is its first appearance in 


literature. The origin of the expression has not 
been discovered. ] . 


| 





Was once our battle-cry, 
and in what publication did it appear? 
There are seventeen stanzas. A. 


Locker’s ‘ Lonpon Lyrics’ : THE CoSMo- 
POLITAN CrLuB.—Of the 1874 edition of 
Locker’s ‘London Lyrics’ eighty copies 
were done up in boards for presentation to 
the members of the Cosmopolitan Club, of 
which Locker was a member. Were these 
illustrated with Doyle’s cuts on_ India 
paper? Somecopies exist with and some 
without the cuts. Was any inscription 
inserted referring to the club? Are any 
members of the club still alive ? 

Francis E. MURRAY. 

258, Kew Road, Kew Gardens. 


Tuomas GRIFFIN TARPLEY.—Information 
is wanted concerning Dr. Tarpley, a Vir- 
ginian loyalist who came to England in or 
about 1783. He is mentioned in Hutchin- 
son’s ‘ Massachusetts.’ He is said to have 
had large estates on the banks of the 
Rappahannock. Mariied to Lady Catharine 
Mackenzie, of the Seaforth family, he had a 
son Kenneth Mackenzie Reid Tarpley, 
incumbent of a Northamptonshire parish, 
married to a daughter of Rev. T. Hornsby, 


astronomer. Dr. Tarpley occurs in the list 
of Leyden students. Epwarp SMITH. 
Wandsworth. 


Morra Coars.—In an advertisement in 
The Times of October, 1815, it is stated that 
orders may be given for Moira coals at the 
Gray’s Inn Hotel, Holborn. What were 
they ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS, 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


SoLomMON SCHOMBERG.— 

“A | Letter | To His Excellency the Right 
Honourable the | Earl of Shelburne. | By Solomon 
Schomberg, | Public Notary. | Homo sum, ‘humani 
nihil a me alienum puto. | London: | Printed for 
the Author ; and a8 at No. 60, opposite | Surgeons 
Hall, in the Old-Baily.” Folio, 8 pp. 

Who was the author? Was he related to 
Dr. Isaac and Ralph Schomberg and their 
brother the Admiral Sir Alexander? The 
pamphlet was published circa 1766. I do 
not find it in the British Museum Catalogue. 

A small pamphlet on the Schomberg 
family appeared at Oxford in 1874. It is 
not in the B.M., and I should be grateful to 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would kindly 
let me have a glance at it. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS, 
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ARCHBISHOP Bancrort.—Where can I was a substantive of the English language 


find the pedigree of Richard Bancroft, | they naturally enough are unable to go into 


Archbishop of Canterbury 1604-10? I 
am trying to trace a Sir John Bowyer of 
Herefordshire, Knight, the Archbishop’s 
sergeant-at-arms, who had married Sybil, 
daughter of Mary Gough, one of the Arch- 
bishop’s sisters. P. A. BOWYER. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I wish to identify an Englishman (circa 1780) 
who married a German countess, was a 
friend of “the wicked” Lord Lyttelton 
(i.e, Thomas, second baron), was “an 
elegant and delicate poet,’ and became 
insane. With these clues can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? 

HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


THE NEWSPAPER PLacaRD.—Can_ any cor- 
respondent tell me of magazine articles, or of 
chapters in more extensive works, dealing 
with the history of newspaper placards ? 
At what date, and by what newspaper, were 
they first brought into regular use in their 
present form? Particulars of remarkable 
posters would also be welcome. 

R. H. E. F. 





Replies. 


DANDO, THE OYSTER-EATER. 
(11 S. xii 400, 444.) 


BETWEEN 1830 and 1840 there was 
hardly a name better known in London 
than that of Dando. ‘To-day he is for- 
gotten, and the querist even hints that he 
may have been a myth. The ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary’ has the word “ Boy- 
cott,” but it does not contain “‘ Dando,” 
although one has equal claims with the 
other. <A ‘“‘ dando” was in the thirties and 
forties a person who ran up a bill and then 
decamped. The real Dando flourished and 
was at the height of his career as an oyster 
gourmand about 1830. He was the hero 
of many ballads and chapbooks. It is a 
pleasure to be able to say that Dickens and 
Thackeray both refer to him, and Macaulay 
too. J. S. Farmer and W. E. Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues’ gives: “‘ Dando, 
subs. (common)—a great eater; a glutton, 


specifically a sharper who subsists at the, 


expense of hotels, restaurants, or oyster 
bars.” This excellent vocabulary of slang 
is the only dictionary I know of which has 
any allusion to Dando, but Farmer and 
Henley only establish the fact that ‘‘ dando ’ 





the subject historically and at length. In 
All the Year Round for 1861 (vol. iv. p. 543) 
there is as good a study of the real Dando 
as probably may be found anywhere :— 


‘** He was never known to have eaten his fill of 
oysters, though he repeatedly made the attempt, 
and always at the expense of those who could have 
supplied him, if they would, with an unlimited 
number. Not until the oyster-opener’s arms were 
wearied—not until his knife was blunted and 
broken—not until dozen after dozen had dis- 
appeared in company with mounds of bread-and- 
butter and floods of porter, did the oyster-shop 
keeper—the Pim, the Quinn, or whoever it might 
be—discover in the ready foe to the genus oyster 
the inappeasable, the impecunious Dando. He 
ate his oysters with so much relish, he seemed so 
entirely at home with them, he handled them so 
completely with the touch of a master, that—for 
a time at least—self-interested criticism was lost 
in admiration. The waiters who hurried in with 
relays grinned as they passed each other, and 
swore they had never seen ‘such a One-er’ 
the guests, who clamoured to be served, suppressed 
their clamour to gaze, more or less furtively, on 
an individual who seemed to be all throat, and 
with stomach of immeasurable profundity; the 
fishmonger, from whose stores the oysters were 
transferred, felt a pleasing sense of dismay at the 
rapidity with which they vanished—till, suddenly‘ 
flashed the thought: ‘Suppose this should be 
Dando!’ And Dando it always was, ever 
penniless, impenetrable, cool, and craving, into 
whose mind the thought of paying had never once 
entered, even had it been possible, which it never 
was, for him to have shelled out a single farthing. 
For Dando to be ‘had-up’ for oyster-eating 
became the standing police amusement of every 
week during the season. It was of no use com- 
mitting Dando to prison, for the treadmill, oakum 
picking, prison fare itself, however liberal, only 
aggravated his appetite for oysters; and, after 
he had sojourned for a week or two in Coldbath 
Fields or elsewhere, the oyster-shops were the 
real sufferers. When Ancient Pistol exclaimed 
that the world was his oyster, he merely typified 
the tendencies of Dando, to whom everything in 
existence was, as it were, an oyster, to be always 
eaten. 

‘** At last Dando died—of starvation—with his 
mission unfulfilled. Alexander wept at having no 
more worlds to conquer, and Dando died because 
there were no more oyster-shops to victimize. 
He had succeeded in establishing his fame from 
Whitechapel to Knightsbridge, from Highgate to 
Camberwell—he was everywhere better known 
than trusted. What could he do, but calmly lay 
down his head on a dustheap, and pray for con- 
tentment beneath a pile of oyster-shells ? ” 

It will be recalled by many that Dickens, 
in ‘The River Scene’ in ‘Sketches by 
Boz,’ has given the head man at Searle’s 
boating yard the name of Dando, describing 
him as “ quite a character,and sharing with 
the defunct oyster-swallower the celebrated 
name of ‘ Dando.’”’ ‘ Sketches by Boz’ was 
issued in 1836 
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In 1837, when Thackeray’s story ‘ The 
Professor’ first appeared in Bentley's Maga- 
zine, there was an allusion to Dando. It 
occurs almost at the end of the story: 
“* What a flat you are,’ shouted he, in a 
voice of thunder, ‘to think I’m going to 
pay! Pay! I never pay—I’m Dando.’ ” 

In Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay ’ under 
the date 27 April, 1850, there is this refer- 
ence :— 

“To Westbourne Terrace, and passed an hour 
in playing with Alice. A very intelligent and 
engaging playfellow I found her. I was Dando at 
a pastrycook’s and then at an oyster-shop.”’ 

To this paragraph Sir George Trevelyan has 
appended a note as follows :— 

“A generation has arisen of whom not one in 
fifty knows Dando; ‘the bouncing seedy swell,’ 
who was at least twice in every month brought 
before the magistrates for having refused to 
Settle his bill after over-eating himself in an 
oyster-shop.’’—Macaulay’s ‘ Life,’ 1881, p. 539. 

The term “ bouncing seedy swell” which 
Sir George Trevelyan uses was taken from 
one of Catnach’s street ballads called 
“The Life and Death of Dando.’ Two 
verses run :— 

His Sunday dress went up the spout ; 

His shoes let water in and out ; 

His stockings, too, seem’d in despair— 

Like portholes, they let in fresh air. 

For prisons he ’d not care a pin, 

He was no sooner out than in; 

For something good he ’d always smell— 

Dando, the bouncing seedy swell. 

One day he walk’d up to an oyster stall 

To punish the natives large and small; 

Just thirty dozen he managed to bite, 

With ten penny loaves—what an appetite ! 

But when he had done, without saying good-day 

He bolted off sco! free, away ; 

He savag’d the oysters, and left the shell— 

Dando, the bouncing seedy swell. 
So shickery, trickery, rum tum bawl, 
Sponging and lounging on victims all; 
Death collar’d Dan in Clerkenwell— 
Dando, the bouncing seedy swell. 

There are four other verses, in one of which 

his appearance is partly described :— 

An old white hat slouch’d over his eyes, 

And a flounder mouth for mutton pies. 

His coat was rusty, holey, and fat, 

His hair was like an old door mat, &e. 

In The Times, 20 Aug., 1830, p. 4, there 
is a full report of one of the many cases in 
which Dando was charged with “ bilking.” 
The details appear to me so amusing that I 
beg permission to quote them in full as a 
typical Dando Police Court scene :— 

“* TNION-HALL.—Yesterday, a man named 
Dando, who has been frequently at the bar of 
this office, to answer complaints made against him 
by tavern, eating-house, and coffee-shop keepers 





for dinners and other refreshments furnished him 
which he afterwards refused to pay for, was 
brought up again on a similar charge. The 
prisoner was convicted some time ago, and com- 
mitted to Brixton: while in gaol, the keeper 
was compelled to place him in solitary confine- 
ment, in consequence of his having robbed some 
of his fellow-prisoners of their allowance of bread 
and beef; in fact, so ravenous was his appetite 
while in prison, that nothing in the shape of food, 
belong to whom it might, could be left within his 
reach, that he did not devour, until it was at 
length found necessary to separate him from 
those whom he deprived of their victuals. 

“The magistrate, on seeing the prisoner, ex- 
claimed, ‘I suppose you are brought here again 
for gormandizing, and not paying for it ? 

Prisoner.—‘ I had a few oysters, it is true, your 
worship.’ 

“Here a man named Mason, who keeps an 
oyster-stall, stepped forward and said that Dando 
walked up to the stall that morning and desired 
him to open a few oysters, and asked for a slice 
of bread and a pat of butter. He commenced 
eating, and never stopped until he had devoured 
11 dozen of the largest-sized oysters, together with 
a half a quartern loaf and 11 pats of butter, and 
at the conclusion of the meal he put his hand into 
his pocket, and, pretending to examine for money 
merely said, ‘ Really, Mr. Oysterman, I have no 
cash about me; I must pay you the next time 
I pass this way.’ He was walking off with his 
hands in his breeches pocket and whistling a merry 
tune, when the oysterman stopped him and said, 
‘But stop, sir, you are not going off so easily 
after eating my 11 dozen of oysters and half a 
quartern loaf, without paying,’ adding, that he 
could not expect such a thing. But, my good 
fellow,’ answered the prisoner, ‘what am I to do 
if I have not got the money? As the saying is, 
you can’t draw blood from a stone, and where is 
the use in detaining me and preventing me from 
going about my business?’ The oysterman then 
expressed his determination of giving him into 
custody, upon which Dando made a Vigorous 
effort to get away, and would have succeeded 
had not a policeman very opportunely come up 
at the time, into whose charge he was given. 

“* Magistrate.—‘ Imprisonment seems to have 
very little effect upon this fellow, who makes a 
practice of going about devouring at the expense 
of persons who can ill afford it. What have you 
to say to this charge ? ’ inquired the magistrate. 

* Dando.—‘ Nothing, sir, but that 1 was very 
hungry, having walked up the whole way from 
Guildford, and had nothing to eat on the road 
except a little bread and cheese and beer, which I 
purchased with a shilling that was given to me 
on leaving gaol.’ 

“It was here stated that the prisoner had been 
committed to the above-mentioned gaol as a 
rogue and a vagabond, having been taken to a 
police-office on a charge of the above nature, 
the magistrate convicting him under the Act 
applicable to that offence. F 

‘““Mr. Staples said, that the last time he was 
brought to that office was on a charge of going 
into a coffee-shop, and eating and drinking at 
one meal as much aS amounted to between 5s. 
and 6s. ‘ 

“The oysterman said, that had the prisoner 
been at all moderate in his appetite, and eaten a 
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few dozen of oysters instead of nearly two pecks, 
he should have been disposed to let him go away 
without payment, but when a man came to his 
stall and punished such a quantity, the offence 
could not be overlooked. 

“ Dando said, that after his imprisonment his 
appetite was more keen than ever, and that he 
could not resist the temptation of having a few 
oysters in passing the complainant’s stall, although 
he had no money to pay for the treat. ‘I must 
have victuals,’ said he; ‘it’s all nonsense, and 
if I have not got the money, why those must suffer 
who have. There is one thing,’ he added, ‘and 
that is, no man can charge me with being either 
a robber or a housebreaker. I am here at your 
mercy, and prepared to undergo the punishment 
that awaits me, whatever it may be; but I 
again say, that I must satisfy my hunger.’ 

““ Mr. Swabey said, that the oysterman would 
have been justified in taking the coat off the 
prisoner’s back for not paying the amount of the 
oysters he had eaten. As, however, he had not been 
deprived of his clothes, he might be summoned to 
the Court of Requests. 

“The oysterman said, that summoning such 
a fellow would be of no use, and as for depriving 
him of his coat, or even the whole of the garments 
he wore, including shirt and all,the lot would not 
fetcha shilling. ‘I should like,’ added the oyster- 
man, ‘ to give hima good sound thrashing with this 
cane I hold in my hand: that would in some 
measure compensate me for the loss of my bread 
and oysters, and if I thought I should be justified 
I would carry my wishes into effect before he 
escaped out of this neighbourhood.’ 

“The Magistrate—‘I shall discharge the 
prisoner now, but he must not meet with any 
obstruction on leaving this office.’ 

“The prisoner was then told that he might go 
about his business, the magistrate saying, that 
one day or another he would get very severely 
handled by those whom he treated like the oyster- 
man. 

“ The oysterman slipped out of the office during 
the time the magistrate was giving the prisoner 
a lecture on his conduct, and, having procured a 
bucket of water, waited at the door until the latter 
made his appearance, and then threw the contents 
over him, and afterwards gave him a sound 
thrashing with a cane, to the infinite amusement 
of a throng of persons who had assembled out- 
side, and who were aware of the prisoner’s trans- 
gressions.”’ 

Dando died in Clerkenwell Prison, it is 
alleged of starvation. He furnished the 
groundwork of a play called ‘Dandolo; or, 
the Last of the Doges,’ an original farce in 
one act, by Edward Stirling, printed in J. 
Duncombe’s ‘British Theatre,’ vol. xxxv. 
This play was produced in 1838 at Norton 
Folgate Theatre, when Sam Vale played the 
gormandizing oyster-eater with great spirit. 
About this same time there were issued 
many caricatures of the penny plain and 
twopence coloured kind, the chief topic of 
which was ‘ Dando astonishing the Natives.’ 
_As late as 1860 there appeared in the 
November issue of Blackwood’s Magazine 
an amusing poem upon Dando, the point of 





which was to inquire what Dando had done: 
with himself during those months when 
oysters were not in season. The verses end 
up with :— 

In Clerkenwell there is a lonely grave 

That has become “a place of pilgrimage ”’ ; 

And not “ the cockle shell’ the pilgrim bears, 

But shell of shapeliest native—to be placed 

In glistening row around that humble sod 

By row on row thus circled. Nor in vain 

Shall we to-day have penned these simple lines, 

If thus we only may be said to place 

One other oyster-shell upon that grave. 
The reference in the last line is to the fact 
that Dando’s grave was for some years kept 
covered with oyster-shells. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Sm WititovcHBy Maycock calls this 
individual ‘‘ John Dando, the Jew,” and 
believes he was a Jew. Personally, I doubt. 
it. The name is against it for one thing ; 
but that does not much signify. Certain 
classes of questionable Israelites do favour 
‘* a little bit of pig’s meat ’’ ; their partiality 
for bacon, when away from home, has often 
been remarked and has puzzled their 
Christian friends, who know them as very 
orthodox persons in all other respects. I 
have heard of them favouring lobster ; but 
oysters are not one of ‘‘ the forbidden foods ” 
which one Jew in a thousand would hanker 
after. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


’ 


FRED. WITT VAN WASSENAER, HERR VAN 
ROSANDE, BORN 1658 (11 8. xii. 422).—The 
famous Admiral Opdam, *‘ foggy Opdam ”’ of 
Lord Dorset’s lines, who was blown up with 
his flagship in the seafight with the Duke 
of York on 3 June (0.S.), 1665, left a son, 
who died in 1714, a lieutenant-general in 
the Dutch service and Governor of Hertogen- 
bosch. Can this, by any chance, be the man 
of whom W. F. P. is in search ? 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Frederik Willem (not Witt), Baron van: 
Wassenaer, Heer (not Herr; Herr is 
German) van Rosande, born in 1658, 
became on 6 Aug., 1677, at the age of 19, 
a captain in the Prince of Orange’s Foot- 
guards (with the rank—as in England—of 
lieutenant-colonel), and filled later the office 
of High Bailiff of Hulst and_ Haulster- 
Ambacht. He died childless at the Hague 
in the month of August, 1703, after having 
married, at Leyden in the month of April, 
1683, Maria van Leyden van Leeuwen, a 
daughter of Dirck, Deputy to the States- 
General, ambassador in England in 1678, &c. 
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Frederik Willem, Baron v. W. v. R., was 
the son of Arent, Baron van Wassenaer, 
Lord of Duvenvoorde, Voorschoten, Veur, 
’t Woud, and Rosande. He was Keeper of the 
Great Seal of Holland, &c. The last 
v. W. v. R. in the male line, Baron Jan 
Dirk, member of the Upper House of the 
Netherlands and Chamberlain to the Queen, 
who died in 1913, was my first cousin, and, 
as I am interested in the family history and 
know something about it, I am willing to 
amplify these notes privately, if desired. 

The Wassenaers are the only dynastic 
family of the County of Holland (not to be 
mistaken for what is wrongly called the 
Kingdom cf Holland) still flourishing ; and 
they were all through the Middle Ages and 
after at a par with the Howards, the Talbots, 
and similar distinguished races in England. 
AdmiralWassenaer-Opdam (not Opdam-Was- 
senaer) was a very distant relative of F. W. 
Vi We Ve te. W. DEL Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W. 


Viscount NELSON (11 8S. xii. 422).—The 
second Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 
Hilborough was created, 20 Nov., 1805, 
Viscount Merton of Trafalgar and of Merton, 
and Earl Nelson of Trafalgar and of Merton. 
His only son was Horatio: Nelson, styled 
Viscount Trafalgar. Similarly the son and 
heir of the third Earl, fourth Baron, was 
Herbert Horatio Nelson, styled Viscount 
Trafalgar. 

The Viscountcy of Nelson of the Nile and 
of Burnham Thorpe became extinct at the 
death of the great admiral. See G. E. C.’s 
“Complete Peerage.’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


TRAFALGAR BRIDGE (9 S. i. 188; 11S. xii. 
83).—I have not yet discovered the authority 
for the statement that it was proposed to 
call new London Bridge “ Trafalgar Bridge ”’ ; 
but the name “ Victory Bridge ”’ is perhaps 
one step on the road. In 1800 Messrs. 
Telford & Douglass submitted to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for 
Improving the Port of London a design for 
a three-arched cast-iron bridge, at or near 
the site of London Bridge, which they 
proposed to call “Victory Bridge.” A 
statue of George III. was to be placed on one 
side of the bridge, and a figure of Victory 
on the other. They proposed to place 
medallions or busts of four distinguished 
admirals and naval trophies over the centre 
of the bridge. It appears that the erection 
of a “naval pillar” to commemorate our 
victories at sea was then under consideration, 





and the designers of the bridge thought that 
the object would be much better obtained 
by their scheme. For further particulars 
see ‘ Reports of Committees of the House 
of Commons, 1793-1802,’ vol. xiv, p. 572. 
Ralph Dodd, who is mentioned on p. 83, 
ante, was a well-known inventor and civil 
engineer, who is somewhat inadequately 
noticed in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ He submitted designs for the 
erection of New London Bridge to the 
Committee, and they are described at 
pp. 559-62 of the volume above mentioned. 
The Report is illustrated by a large number 
of copperplates, one of which depicts another 
design by Messrs. Telford & Douglass for a 
single-arch cast-iron bridge of 600 feet span! 
The daring nature of this design seems to 
have taken away the breath of the Com- 
mittee, and they sought the opinions of 
many of the most eminent mathematicians 
and engineers of the day, all of which are 
fully set out in the Report. The document 
is one which should be carefully studied by 
all who are interested in the history of the 
improvement of the River Thames. 
R. B. P. 


Curist’s “SEVEN Eyes” IN WELSH 
Poetry (11 S. xii. 420).—The third quota- 
tion at this reference must rather allude to 
the Apocalypse of St. John v. 6: “ Et vidi 
Agnum....habentem septem cornua_ et 
oculos septem, qui sunt septem spiritus Dei, 
missi in Omnem terram.” 

This same lamb with seven eyes is to be 
found in art; for instance, in a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, a ‘ Theologia 
Latina’ in Paris: on a window in the 
cathedral at Auxerre ; and on another stained 
glass in the church of Saint Etienne du 
Mont, bearing date 1614. 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

The Bayle, Folkestone. 


(li S. xii. 338).—*‘ Cli- 
zasthlanes’’ was no doubt meant for 
** Kilidj-Arslan.”” A Seljuk sultan of that 
name (Rokneddin-Kilidj-Arslan) was the 
ruler of Iconium from 1257 to 1267. See 
Hammer, vol. i. pp. 44-47 of the French 
edition. L. L. K. 


(11 8. xii. 422), 
Lord Derby, 


Fryinc Turk 


‘* MEDDLE AND MUDDLE ”’ 
—The ‘“ Rupert of Debate,” 


speaking in 1864, used these words to 
characterize Lord Russell’s conduct of 


foreign affairs ; but I have seen the phrase— 
where, 1 cannot remember—in some book 
written long before Lord Derby’s time. 


B. B. 
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War AND Money (11 S. xii. 400).—The 
saying quoted by Dr. Kress seems to be 
generally attributed, not to Teodoro Trivul- 
zio, but to Gian Giacomo Trivulzio (+1518). 
It is referred to in L’Intermédiaire for 10 No- 
vember, under the heading ‘ L’Argent est 
le nerf de la guerre,’ but the correspondents 
fail to give the authority. 

Fumagalli, it may be, noticed, quotes 
Trivulzio’s words in French :— 

“Pour faire la guerre avec succés, trois choses 
sont absolument nécessaires: premiérement. de 
Vargent ; deuxiémement, de Vargent; et troisi- 
émement, de argent.’ 

But he gives no reference. 
detto?’ 4th ed., No. 644. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


See ‘ Chi Vha 


‘THe LADIES OF CASTELLMARCH ’ (11S. xii. 
360, 407).—In my reply (p. 407) “ mark” 
should be ‘ Mark,” viz., King Marke of 
~ La Mort d’Arthure.’ 

As I said, “ Ladies” is wrong, and should 
read ‘‘ Maidens,” for Malory (chap. xcii. 
ad fin.) mentions ‘“‘the turnement of the 
castle of Maidens, that standeth by the hard 
rock,” in the answer given by the knight to 
King Mark, whom Sir Tristram’s “‘ prowesse,”’ 
then recounted, made“ passing heavie 
and sory.” The “hard rock” is Rhiw ; 
rhianfa is Welsh for ‘“ place of maidens.” 

I am sorry I did not make the initial of 
“ Mark” plain enough. 

H. H. JonNson. 

103, Abbey Road. Torquay. 


Your correspondent is mistaken in saying 
that this farmhouse is ‘‘ on Hell’s Mouth, or 
Port Nigel ” ; it is really between Llanbedrog 
and Abersoch on the main road, and stands 
amid tall trees, a relic of the vanished 
squirearchy of Lleyn. It possesses an 
interior suggestive of its ancient splendour, 
and over the entrance porch is carved a 
coat of arms of many quarterings. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century a Sir 
Wm. Jones occupied the house ; and I believe 
it was once in the possession of the Assheton- 
Smiths. From what I have heard in the 
neighbourhood of Abersoch, there is reason 
to believe that a novel has been written 
round Castell-March, but I cannot get the 
name of it. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The pronunciation of this word is—as 
nearly as we can get it in English—-Casteth- 
mark, with the accent on the penultimate 
syllable. It is a fine old manor house (now 
belonging to Lord Penrhyn), and is situated 
on Abersoch Bay (not on Porth Nigwl, as 





stated by your correspondent Mr. H. H. 
JOHNSON) about one mile north of Abersoch, 
and close to the shore. I know the house 
well, but I never heard of the “ Ladies.” 
There is, however, a most amusing (and I 
believe true) story told of a former owner, 
which may be found in Bradley’s * Highways 
and Byways in North Wales,’ p. 339. 
7 JOSEPH C. BRIDGE. 

Chester. 

E. V. B..(11 8. xii. 379, 426).—It may 
interest your querist and bibliographers to 
know that I gave a full bicgraphical and 
bibliographical account of this lady in The 
Huntly Express, Aberdeenshire, on 1 July, 
1907, and of her brother, Col. Bertie Gordon, 
the hero of the wreck of the Abercrombie 
Robinson, on 15 Feb., 1£07. 

J. M. BULLocu. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 

TOWNSHENDS OF RAYNHAM, RECUSANTS 
(11 S. xii. 420).—Sir Roger Townshend's 
daughter Katherine married Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld of Oxburgh, who was a Privy 
Councillor and. Governor of the Tower of 
London under Queen Mary, and died 
22 Aug., 1583 (Cath. Ree. Soe. vi. 426, 432). 

I cannot at present consult the * D.N.B., 
but I think there is a biography of Sir 
Roger's great-grandson Roger therein. He 
was a recusant (see Cal. Cecil MSS. iv. 267 ; 
Cath. Ree. Soe. xiii. 94), and on 27 May, 1585, 
was in the custody of Mr. Alderman Spencer 
of the City of London (see Cath. Rec. Soc. 
ii. 239). He probably conformed before he 
was knighted, and afterwards reverted, 

Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


‘THe GENTLEMAN’S CALLING’ AND * THE 
WHOLE Duty oF MAN’ (11 S. xii. 27, 87).— 
The attribution still remains, I fear, in the 
region of controversy. There is another name 
(unmentioned in ‘N. & Q.’) possible as the 
author of this popular series of religious 
meditations. To my mind the evidence in 
favour of Abraham Woodhead is more 
conclusive than that in favour of Allestree 
or others. Wma. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


‘THE PassIonaATE Piucrim’ (11 S. xii. 
259).—If Mr. Maurice Jonas will turn to 
p- 429 of a reference book he doubtless pos- 
sesses (the ‘Shakespeare Bibliography, 1911), 
he will there find the answer to his query. 
There are three known copies of the 1599 
issue. One is at Cambridge, a second at 
Britwell Court, and a more recently 
discovered third copy has found a home 
across the Atlantic. 

Wma. JaGGarp, Lieut. 
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BARLEY AND BLINDNESS (11 S. xii. 380, 
429).—It is said that rice is bad for the eyes, 
but that, I hope, may not be true. However, 
in ‘My Confidences’ (p. 87) Frederick 
Locker-Lampson tells posterity of his sister 
Ellen’s poultry-keeping, and says :— 

“Once for economy, and by the advice of a Mrs. 
Pawsey, femme alors célébre, she fed her cocks and 
hens on paddy (rice in the husk), and in conse- 
quence half her stock became stone-blind.’’ 


St. Swi THIN. 


Rey. PHILIP ROSENHAGEN (11 S. xii. 442). 
The garrison of Madras troops at Colombo 
were without a chaplain till 1796, when the 
Rev. Philip Rosenhagen—whose name is 
thus spelt in the Madras records—arrived 
as a naval chaplain in spiritual charge of 
H.M.S. Suffolk. He was at once appointed 
to do duty ashore with the British troops ; 
and he retained the appointment till his 
death in April, 1799. The Madras Govern- 
ment informed the Directors of the ap- 
pointment, in their Military Letter dated 
20 Jan., 1797, paragraphs 40 and 41; and 
they quoted the Court’s orders of April, 
1796, in justification of their action (see 
Disp. to Madras, 22 April, 1796, 10 Pub.). 
The Directors did not approve of the ap- 
pointment, and ordered it to be revoked ; 
but, as they did not send out any one to 
take Rosenhagen’s place, he retained it till 
his death (see Disp. to Madras, May, 1798, 
Pub.). As the appointment was not made 
by the Directors, there is no record at the 
India Office about this chaplain. No 
covenant was entered into. It was merely 
a temporary appointment to suit the con- 
venience of the Madras Government. Rosen- 
hagen was not looked upon as being in the 
regular service of the Company. I suggest 
a reference to the Admiralty in less busy 
times. He was succeeded by James Cor- 
diner in May, 1799. It is on record at Fort 
St. George that Mr. Rosenhagen solemnized 
a marriage on 4 Aug., 1798, at Colombo, 
between Lieut. John De Morgan and Miss 
Elizabeth Dodson. These were the parents 
of Augustus De Morgan, the mathematician. 
FRANK Penny, LL.M. 





For an anecdote about the Rev. Philip 
Rosenhagen, see ‘N. & Q.’ 28. x. 216, 315. 
There is a short account of his life in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ In 
* The Georgian Era’ it is said that, in order 
to obtain a pension, he told Lord North that 
he wrote the ‘ Letters of Junius’; but 
Woodfall, who knew him well, did not 
believe it: ‘‘ The autograph of Junius was 





bold, firm,and precise; Rosenhagen’s was 
a feeble, half-illegible scrawl.’’ Robert Eyres 
Landor, in a letter quoted by Forster 
(‘ Landor: a Biography,’ 1869, ii. 392), says 
that Philip Rosenhagen’s son “always 
believed that the ‘ Letters of Junius’ were 
written by his father, but felt no wish to 
prove the fact.’’ This son married, 2 Oct., 
1821, Frances, daughter of Fleetwood Park- 
hurst of Ripple Court, Worcestershire. For 
Walter Savage Landor’s verses about the 
Parkhursts and Rosenhagens see his ‘ Works,” 
1846, ii. 653; and for a reference to the 
younger Rosenhagen, his ‘ Letters Private 
and Public,’ 1899, p. 110. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 


A long and interesting biographical notice 
of the Rev. Philip Rosenhagen (1737 ?-98), 
Platt Fellow of St. John’s College,Cambridge, 
1761-71, ‘‘a loose fish and not a member 
of whom the College can be proud,” appears 
in ‘ Admissions to the College of St. John 
the Evangelist in the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ part iii. (1903), p. 640. See also 
‘D.N.B.,’ xlix. 248. 

The chief interest in his life is his connexion 
with Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author 
of the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ It seems that he 
spent most of his life abroad, chiefly in 
France. DANIEL HIPWELL. 


(Mr. A. R. Bayiry thanked for reply.] 


‘“Le BravacHE Ecossais”’ (11 8. xii. 
441),—SoUTHUMBRIAN may possibly be in- 
terested in Sir Thomas Browne’s comment 
on the lines he quotes. It occurs in that 
author’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ pt. ii. sect. iv. :— 

“There is another offence unto charity, which 
no author hath ever written of, and few take notice 
of, and that’s the reproach, not of whole professions, 
mysteries, and conditions, but of whole nations, 
wherein by opprobrious epithets we miscal each 
other, and, by an uncharitable logick, from a dis- 
position in a few, conclude a habit in all. 

Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois, 

Le bougre Italien, et le fol Francois ; 

Le poltron Romain, le larron de Gascogne, 

L’Espagnol superbe, et I’ Aleman yvrogne.” 

S. BurTERWORTH. 


SOUTHUMBRIAN’S quotation, ‘‘ Le mutin 
Anglois,” &c., is taken from some lines which 
may be found in ‘ Religio Medici,’ pt. i. 
sect. IV. In introducing them Browne 
observes :— 

‘There is another offence unto Charity, which 
no Author hath ever written of, and few take 
notice of,” &c., ut supra. 
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This being so, is there anything to be 
surprised at in the particular failing assigned 
to the Scot? The Scot on the Continent 
in the sixteenth century and later certainly 
bore the reputation of being 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Barclay in his ‘Icon Animorum,’ lib. iv., 
says of ‘‘Scoti,” “Iracundia in promptu, 
sed quam facile post primos impetus miti- 
gant,” and, when speaking of Scottish 
adventurers who expected assistance from 
their wealthier countrymen residing abroad, 
he writes, ‘nihil est superba mendicitate 
deterius.” Compare, too, the saying, 
“‘ Scotus est, piper in naso”’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 98. 
iii. 109). L. N. Moltke in his ‘ Annotata 
ad Religionem Medici, published with an 
edition of Merryweather’s translation in 
1652, renders or paraphrases ‘le bravache 
Escossois”’ by ‘‘ Scotus thrasonice agit aut 
projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba.” 
It ought perhaps to be added that the four 
French lines as printed in Dr. Greenhill’s 
charming ‘ Golden Treasury’ edition of the 
‘ Religio Medici’ are incomplete, the first 
half of the second line being intentionally 
omitted. Epwarp BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 

{Mr. Ottver HeEstop thanked for reply.] 


TREE FoLK-LORE: THE ELDER (11 S. xii. 
361, 410, 429, 450, 470).—At p. 410 I quoted, 
in answer to a query on the above, the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary’ on “ Jew’s ears,” Sir T. 
Browne, ‘Vulgar Errors,’ ii. vi. 101. Mr. 
A. S. E. ACKERMANN thanked me, but con- 
tested the reference, and, after search in 
the edition of S. Wilkin, F.L.S. (‘ Bohn’s 
Library ”), 1901, and in an earlier edition 
of the same, I could but agree that the 
chapter was vii. (not vi.). Dr. Craigie, how- 
ever, has shown me that the Dictionary 
quoted a 1646 edition, where ‘‘ Jew’s ears” 
occurs in ii. vi., §9, p. 101. In later editions 
vi. was divided into two, the passage now 
appearing in vii. § 7. 

(Prof.) H. H. Jownson, 
B.A.(Oxon.), M.R.I.A. 


Elder bushes are invariably to be seen 
planted outsidethe dairy windows onthe north 
side of old-fashioned farmhouses in the Mid- 
lands. This is done because elder-leaves 
are supposed to be very objectionable to flies 
wasps, and other insects, the tree thus pro- 
viding both shade and protection. For 
the same reason a switch of elder with the 
leaves on is used when taking or driving a 
swarm of bees. Tuos. M. Brace. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
LANGForRD, Laussac, Lusack (11 S. xii. 380). 
—(1) Abraham Langford of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, auctioneer, d. 18 Sept., 1774, 
aged 63, M.I. at St. Pancras. Will (P.C.C. 
341 Bargrave). His wife Mary, will (P.C.C. 
239 Bevor), was also buried there. They 
had, with other issue: 1. Robert, bapt. 
27 Feb., 1743/4, of Ensham Hall, Oxford- 
shire, will proved in 1785 (P.C.C. 473 Du- 
carel), probably the Westminster boy ; 
3. Cock, bapt. 31 Oct., 1748; admitted to 
Westminster in 1761, aged 12. 


(4) and (5) James Losack of the island of 
St. Kitts, Dep. Sec. 1728, Speaker 1744, 
Member of Council, Judge of the Court of 
Vice-Admiralty 1754, was buried at Basse- 
terre, 30 Nov., 1756. He married Mary, 
dau. and heir of Richard Hawkshaw, of the 
same island, merchant, and they were 
probably parents of the two boys at West- 
minster. Of the younger, James, I know 
nothing. The elder, Richard Hawkshaw 
Losack, became Lieutenant-General of the 
Leeward Islands in 1769, President of 
St. Kitts 1770, and d. 2 Nov., 1813, aged 83 ; 
buried in St. Anne’s, Soho; will (P.C.C. 
553 Heathfield). See Misc. Gen. et Her., 
458. i. 305; and 38. i. 241. By tradition the 
above James was descended from Antoine 
de Lussac, Comte d’Eran, supposed to have 
emigrated from France to St. Kitts soon 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


V. L. OLIver. 
Sunninghill. 


“Lock” anp “Key” (11 S. xii. 420).— 
It may be worth recording that in Pembroke- 
shire English also “lock” means to shut, 


and “ key ” to lock. Davip SALmon. 
Swansea. 


SALONIKA (11 S. xii. 400).—Whatever is 
the pronunciation of the above town in 
English, there is no room for doubt in 
Italian, where it is spelt Salonicco. This 
can only be pronounced as it is written by 
rule of all Italian sounds. 

WitiiAM MERCER. 


METHODS OF WAKING A SLEEPER (11 S. xii. 
440).—Montaigne, when describing how his 
education was ordered by his father, writes: 


“Whereas some are of opinion, that suddenly 
to awaken young children, and as it were by 
violence to startle and fright them out of their 
dead sleepe in a morning (wherein they are 
more heavie and deeper plunged than we) doth 
greatly trouble and distemper their braines, he 
would every morning cause me to be awakened by 
the sound of some instrument; and I was never 
without a servant ; who to that purpose attended 
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upon me ‘ Essais,’ book i. chap. xxv., not far 
from the e end, Florio’s translation. 

This practice is more in keeping with that 
of the Chinese version quoted by Mr. 
Kumacusu Minakata. ‘ Song and cymbals 
and beat of drum ”’ in Ralston’s translation 
of the ‘ Tibetan Tales’ suggests a breakfast- 
gong beaten by one’s pillow. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Lanfranc, in his Constitutions for monks 
(Wilkins, *‘ Concilia,’ i. 347, 348), gives the 
following direction w ith regard to monks 
dozing in the recesses of the ‘* Necessarium,” 
which from that habit was playfully called 
the “ Third Dormitory.” The “Circa” or 
* Circumitor’’ was to go his rounds at night : 

* Accensa candela in absconsa, unus eorum in 

dormiforio debet circumire lectos omnium, et 
omnia sedilia in necessariis, solicite considerans ne 
forte aliquis frater dormiens ibi remanserit. 
vero cum dormientes inve nerit non eos quoc unque 
modo tangat, sed modeste atque ordinate sonitum 
tantum modo, quo excitentur, faciat.’ 
He is by no means to touch and so startle 
the sleeper, but only to make a slight noise 
end wake him gently. I have an impression 
that there is some Talmudical direction of a 
similar kind. If so, probably Mr. BRESLAR 
can tell us about it. gi yo 


An instance of a ‘noble sleeper” 
awakened by means of music is to be found 
in the following extract from ‘ King Lear,’ 
Act IV. se. vil. :— 

Cor. Is he array’d ? 

Gent. Ay. madam: in the heaviness of sleep 


We put fresh garments on him. 
Doc. Be by, good madam, when we do awake 


him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 
Cor. Very well, [Music.]' 
Doc. Please you, draw near. Louder the music 
there. 
BUTTERWORTH. 


{Mi_prep D. Gres thanked for reply.) 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY : ARMS 
OF IRELAND (11 8. x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458, 
510; xi. 50, 74, 96, 138, 177, 232 ; xii. 284, 370, 
424).—I must admit that my statement that 
the arms granted to De Vere “ have nothing 
to do with Ireland” is too sweeping; I 
should have said “ had ”’ instead of “ have.”’ 
The parallel between the grant to De Vere 
and the Mowbray and Holand grants is so 
complete that it appears to me to supply a 
fully sufficient raison d’étre for the crown- 
and-border shield, and I can see no reason 
to suppose any connexion between the 
creation of De Vere to be Marquess of Dublin 
and the subsequent augmentation. As the 
creation of (orfrather substitution to) the 





| Dakeitom of Ireland is still later in time, it 


can still less be brought into connexion with 
the grant of augmentation. 

The use of these arms (minus the border) 
in the following century (thirty years after 
the grant) on the Irish coins from Henry V. 
to Henry VII. is another matter, and a very 
instructive example of how territorial arms 
were found when no family arms were at 
hand. That a Duke of Ireland had borne 
these arms seemed a sufficient reason to 
assign them to the Lordship of Ireland. The 
occasion of the original grant was forgotten, 
as the fashion of marshalling the arms of a 
favourite saint with one’s own had not 
spread beyond the immediate circle of 
Richard IJ. The disuse of the crowns and 
the substitution of the harp may be seen in 
Woodward, but I am unable to see a 
reappearance of the earlier arms in the 
crown on the harp in the 1603 banner, as 
crowns, especially open crowns, are ex- 
tremely common as decorative adjuncts or 
as indications of sovereignty. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 
74, Grand’ Rue, Montreux. 


(11 S. xii. 321, 370, 
is no less 


“T DON’T THINK ”’ 
409).—The record of revivals 
important than that of origins. Eventhough 
this phrase should be traced back to 
‘ Beowulf,’ I feel sure that its popularity at 
the present day is due to the fact that it is 
repeatedly used in Mr. Harry Tate’s music- 
hall sketch ‘ Motoring.’ H. O. 


PRONUNCIATION : “‘ REGULARITY IN MIs- 
conpuctT”’ (11 8S. xii. 305, 430).—Is M. 
REINACH quite correct in his contention that 

‘a German speaking French says pain for 
bain, and bain for pain”? Surely it is 
principally the Saxon who is guilty of this 
“misconduct.”” He also says du when he 
means tu, and vice versa. But he does 
precisely the same thing when he is speaking 
his own dialect. H. O. 


SKULL AND IRON Natt (11 S. xii. 181, 306, 
389, 409).—Timbs in his ‘ Romance of 
Londen’ (‘ Discovery of a Murder’) records 
the incident (ante, p. 306) as happening to 
Dr. Airy in St. Sepulechre’s Churchyard, 
London. J. ARDAGH. 


CROMWELL’S ALLEGED LEAGUE WITH THE 
Devit (11 8S. xii. 281, 324).—May I be 
allowed a line or two to thank your corre- 
spendent Mr. Pierpornt for answering my 
question about Cromwell? I think it must 
have been in Walker’s book that I came upon 
the story. I have a note from Mr. Stratton, 
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of Boston, U.S.A., to say that he has a book 
published in London, 1733, the third edition 
of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Compact with the 
Devil for Seven Years on the day on which he 
gained the battle at Worcester, and on which 
Day, at the Expiration of the said Term, he 
afterwards died.”” This supplementary in- 
formation will, I think, be of interest. 
J. LANGFIELD WARD. 
Bath. 


Wuo was THE HisTortIaAn? (11 S. xii. 
441.)—As Prof. G. H. Leonard is, I believe, 
abroad and unable to speak for himself, 
perhaps I may say that I have no doubt the 
historian in question was the late Sir John 
R. Seeley, Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Prof. Leonard was one of his 
best-known pupils. 

G. C. Moore Situ. 

Sheffield University. 


Royat ARTILLERY (11 S. xii. 421).—In 
The Times of 13 May, 1867, appears the 
following announcement :— 

“On 10th inst. in London, Phipps Vansittart 
Onslow, late of Alfrick in the County of Worcester, 
aged 76”; 
and in that of 16 Dec., 1854, the following :— 

“On 14th inst., Augustus Charles Stapleton 
Somerset. Esq., voungest sun of the late Lieut.- 
General Lord Robert Henry Somerset, aged 33.” 

A. H. Mac ean. 





Hotes on Books, 


Edited by Tucker Brooke. 
(Oxford 


Common Conditions. 
‘** Blizabethan Club Reprints,’ No. I. 
University Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


WirTH this black-letter reprint cf ‘‘a newe and 
pleasant comedie or playe,’ the Elizabethan 
Club, representing the scholarship and taste of 
America, makes a highly promising start in its 
publishing enterprise. The editor is the Assis- 
tant-Professor of English in Yale University, 
and the work has the imprimatur of his University 
Press, together with those of Oxford and London. 
Thus an old English play has received merited 
attention in a way that proves how thoroughly 
alive American scholars are to the value of 
even by-ways in English literature, and how 
readily their services are recognized and sup- 
ported here. This evidence of mutual interest 
and co-operation is pleasant to contemplate, and 
is a factor of illustrative significance in the 
er sem relationship that constitutes the republic of 
etters, 

Two copies of ‘Common Conditions’ would 
appear to have come safely down through the 
centuries. One,which is in a fragmentary state, 
is known as the Chatsworth copy from having 
been in the possession of the ducal house of 
Devonshire ; the other is the version which has 
at length got a full and definite setting at the 
Yale University Press. There are references to 


| the play by stage chroniclers and others, from the: 
| middle of the seventeenth century onwards, and 
| it would seem that now the one copy and then 
the other had come under critical observ» tion. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century Malone 
| and Steevens had worked at the imperfect quarto, 
| which became the property of the Duke of Devon- 
| shire in 1834, and passed to Mr. Huntington of 
| New York in 1914. The other had been known 
| to booksellers and some literary experts in the 
seventeenth century, and in or about 1690 was 
| added to the Mostyn Hall Library in North Wales. 
At the sale there in 1907 it was bought by Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, and it presently crossed the 
Atlantic and is nowin the Elizabethan Club Library, 
In a careful and lucid Introduction Mr. Brooke 
characterizes the copies,and makes it quite clear 
that the one from which he has printed is practic- 
ally complete, and that it is earlier and more 
accurate in text than the other. 

The play fully deserves the minute and careful 
editing it has now received. Licensed on 26 July, 
1576, it is in some ways a superior example of the 
transitional products that led to the grand drama- 
tic development at the end of the century. Its 
title is allegorical, being designed to indicate the 
influences that steadily modify human experience. 
**Common Conditions ’’ is the name of the Vice, 
who poses occasionally as Master Affection and as 
Gravity, while once explicitly saying, ‘‘ Medio- 
critie is my name though condicions they mee 
call.” He is a droll, whimsical, versatile, and 
altogether interesting figure, in whom, as Mr. 
Brooke says, the author seeks to read a parable 
of the common conditions of life. He adds that 
the troubles for which he is responsible make him 
‘‘a doubtfully named Mediocritas aurea.” The 
story is of Oriental origin, ‘‘ drawne,”’ says the 
title-page, ‘‘ out of the most famous historie of 
Galiarbus Duke of Arabia.’”’ The source seems 
to be unknown, but the drama is elaborated at 
great length and is obviously unfinished. The 
close as it stands is tragical, two pairs of lovers 
being in woeful plight, while the author apologetic- 
ally announces that time will not admit of more. 
He reaches only the catastrophe, leaving spectator 
and reader anxious and disappointed. 

The piece is written in the heptameter couplet, 
which was a fashion at the time, and here and 
there exhibits poetic insight and vigour of decla- 
mation, although there are sad lapses, not only 
in expression, but also in metre and rhythm. 
The author, however, could observe, and more 
than once he makes his distracted lovers draw 
effectively upon both nature and art when 
rhetorically expressing their deeper emotions. 
Certain rough lyrics, incidentally given to tinkers 
and to piratical sea-dogs respectively, are valuable 
both for their native quality and their historical 
import. One or two gnomic observations are 
noteworthy. One speaker gives an early form— 
perhaps, indeed, it is the earliest in the language— 
of a dictum that has become proverbial, when 
he says, ‘‘ Experience showes faint harted knights 
wins neuer fayre ladies.’”’ Again, the Vice is 
accredited at a critical moment with the in- 
spiriting assurance that ‘’tis good to be mery 
and wise,’ which is familiar in a slightly varied 
form in a fragment of Scottish song. Alliteration 
is a noticeable feature of the verse, and it is 
interesting to add that “for why” in the sense 
of ‘‘ because ’’—recently discussed in ‘N. & Q.’— 
frequently occurs throughout the play. 
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With our present knowledge it seems impossible 
to say who wrote the comedy. G., Fleay and 
-others have made tentative suggestions which 
have not won approval. In an Appendix Mr. 
Brooke surveys the present state of the question, 
and concludes that it would be rash and arbitrary 
to make a definite attribution of authorship. He 
takes safe ground when he says that the play has 
obvious affinities to Thomas Preston’s ‘ Cambises ’ 
on the one hand, and to the anonymous ‘ Clyomon 
and Clamydes’ on the other, and suggests that 
further discussion would be unprofitable. He 
proves himself throughout a similarly cautious and 
expert guide, admirably handling his text. and 
providing indispensable help in his scholarly 
and suggestive notes. 


The Binding of Books: an Essay in the History 
of Gold-Tooled Bindings. By Herbert P. 
Horne. Second Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. ‘‘ Books about Books.’ (Kegan Paul 
& Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

A Short History of English Printing, 1476-1900. 
By Henry R. Plomer. Second Edition. (Same 
series, publishers, and price.) 

THESE volumes are cheap reissues of standard 

works noticed at length in ‘ N. & Q.’ on their first 

appearance—Mr. Horne’s in April, 1894 (8 S. v. 

319), and Mr. Plomer’s in January, 1901 (9 S. 

vii. 59). 

Mr. Horne writes of his subject as a true lover 
and enthusiast, nothing less than the nearest 
possible approach to perfection satisfying him. 
He will not have anything to do with mere 
mechanical accuracy; and commercial require- 
ments are anathema to him. His volume is 
adorned with specimens of fine bindings from the 
early part of the sixteenth century to the work 
of Mr. Cobden Sanderson and Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell. 

Mr. Plomer, whose name is familiar to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ has much humbler materials to deal 
with, but may nevertheless interest a larger 
-circle. He, too, is thorough in his methods, and 
this pages bear evidence of his painstaking 
research, references to original authorities being 

lentiful. One comes across many interesting 
items of information, such as accounts of the 
first use of movable Greek type in English printing 

(pp. 101, 102), the earliest English representation 

of a printing press (p. 105), and_ the first book 

published in England by subscription (p. 165). 
The original edition of Mr. Plomer’s volume, 

being published at half-a-guinea, was adorned 

with portraits and facsimiles. These were 
hardly to be expected in a reissue _at the modest 
price of half-a-crown; but Mr. Plomer has in- 
corporated in his new edition many facts dis- 
covered by bibliographers since his book first 
appeared. It is, however, to be regretted that 
in his account of the Chiswick Press he has not 
mentioned Mr. (. T. Jacobi, who has done so 
much to improve the standard of English printing. 
‘The lapse of time has also rendered one or two 
statements inexact. Thus itis not now correct 
to say that John Barber was “ the only printer 
who has ever held the high office of Lord Mayor 
of London” (p. 193), Sir Wyatt Truscott havmg 
filled the position in 1908; and Messrs. Eyre & 

‘Spottiswoode no longer have a monopoly of 

Government printing (p. 249). These small 

‘inaccuracies do not, however, detract from the 

general value of a sound piece of work. 





The Library Journal: November. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1s. 6d.) 


Dr. Bostwick of St. Louis Public Library con- 
tributes a paper full of suggestions on ee 
Tendencies of American Thought.’ The tendency 
is to combine and blend in every domain, and this 
is exemplified in an eminent degree in the public 
library. At St. Louis there are collections of postal 
cards, specimens of textile fabrics, a bindery in 
full operation, a carpenter’s shop, and a power- 
plant of considerable capacity. Mr. Slosson 
the literary editor of The Independent, makes 
many amusing remarks in his address ‘ How the 
Public Library looks to a Journalist,’ and says 
that when he feels inclined to be impatient if he 
has to wait seven and a half minutes for a book 
to be found and placed before him in the New York 
Library, he reminds himself of his experience at 
the Berlin Library, where, ‘‘ after he had hunted 
up the book he wanted in the catalogue—no easy 
task—and made out the necessary documents 
including information as to his private affairs 
that no American census-taker ever dared to ask,” 
and the librarian had ascertained that the book 
was in, and politely notified that all was in order 
he was told that he “could get the book to- 
morrow. 

Among ‘ Bibliographical Notes’ it is announce 
that the * Atheneum Subject-Index for Porlodivale: 
is being prepared at the request of the Council of 
the British Library Association, and that it will 
include some 10,000 entries chosen from 300 
English, American, and Continental periodicals, 
fiction and minor verse being excluded. A 
series of class lists will be published as fast as com- 
piled, and these will be combined in one alphabet 
early in the new year. Monthly indexes will be pub- 
lished in 1916. American libraries may obtain 
both the class lists and the annual volume through 
B. F. Stevens & Brown of New York City. 


The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal : 
October. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield and John 
<9 Tile Cope. (Reading, Slaughter & Son, 

8. 6d. 

THE latest number of this quarterly Jou 

with the continuation of Mr. C. Ee Keyeor's cau 

on certain churches—those dealt with here being 

Hampstead Norreys and Aldworth. The paper 

is full and thoroughly worked out, and illustrated 

with abundant photographs. Major Kempthorne 
on Sandhurst, Berks, gives interesting particulars 
of the rates fer the latter half of the eighteenth 
century : and Mary Sharp continues the ‘ History 
of the Parish of Beenham.’ Mr. Tape states the 
present position of the inquiry into the English 

onary of George Washington; and Mr. J. E. 
leld begins a ‘Survey of Wallingford i 550.’ 

The number is a good one. seinen 


(New York, 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, not i 
ind a : se necessarily for pub. 
lication, but asa guarantee of good faith. . _ 


EpbITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes_and Queries’”—Adver- 
eae a “eo as Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Cha 
Lane, E.C. ; nnn 

















